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THE NORTH STAR. 


Truth is a circle, the soul an arc, 
Holding the helm of this mortal barque; 
Sailing over the fathomless brine 
Of the sea of the world for a port divine. 


The foolish pilot may drop the lead 

In the unfathomed sea, but overhead 

Is the mighty North that I know is mine 
To guide me over the trackless brine. 


The clouds of night are dark and wet; 
Strap the helm; let the sail be set; 
Clouds may curtain the northern star, 
Safe in the ship I sail afar. 


The sun goes down, but Polaris’ fire, 
Unseen, discloses my soul's desire, 
And, fearing nothing, I sail afar 

In the midst of the ship I bear the star. 





‘“‘ When the French dancing-master gave it as his hon- 
est opinion that all the evils which afflict mankind 
spring from men's ignorance of the art of dancing, he 
showed that he looked at the great questions of life from 
a standpoint of his own; but he showed also that his 
own was the only standpoint from which he looked at 
them. Few of.us would make the mistake of the 
Freneh dancing master in ordinary things ; but all of as 
are liable to make the same mistake in things where the 
error is not so easily corrected by common sense or by 
experience,” 


We are ial | to inform our Uliana that 

they have had an accession of nearly three 
thousand to their numbers, from the subscription 
list of the North-Western Journal of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. This journal has been merged 
into the ScHOOL JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
witb which latter journal all unexpired subscriptions 
will be filled. The N. W. Journal says, voncerning 
this arrangement: 


**We feel sure that it will prove satisfactory to our 
patrons. It secures to them the best educational peri- 
odical that the country affords, one which combines in 
itself the excellent features of all the journals of this 
kind, and has many of its own. Its publishers are put- 
ting forth an effort to make the paper suit every local- 
ity, and with this chang: , by which they gain nearly 
three thousand Western subscribers, it will be greatly 
strengthened, and will be, more than ever before, a 
national paper, deserving of national support.” 


We are glad to welcome to our ranks so many of 
the Hawkeye teachers. No state has a warmer 
place in our hearts. We first saw lowa from the 
deck of a prairie schooner, on the eastern bank of 
the Mississippi, in company with Professor Edson, 
now of Iowa College, with whom we had journeyed 
many days towards the setting sun. He went to 
Denmark, we to Maquoketa. It then had no state 
association, no satisfactory school system, no insti- 
tute system, no normal school, and no educational 
journal. For sixteen years, at Alexander College, 
Lenox College, and Monticello, we gave the best we 
could do, during which time the state association 
was formed, the school system reformed, Dr. Guil- 
bert’s journal established at Dubuque, the state 
normal school opened, and a system of normal in- 
stitutes, the best in the Union, adopted. It affords 
a pleasant reflection that we were enabled to exert 
some humble influence in bringing into form and 
success these important enterprises, and we feel 
now somewhat like a father welcoming his children 
to the old home, when we extend to three thous- 
and teachers of the magnificent lowa State our 
heartiest greetings. It will be our effort to make 
them welcome and happy in our fold. 

No state stands higher than Iowa in all that goes 
to make up true greatness. Hor churches, her no- 
ble stand on the temperance issue, her liberality in 
educativnal affairs, her invigorating climate, her 
fruitful soil, her net-work of railroads, her naviga- 
ble rivers, her enterprising cities and towns, 
and her liberal, yet honest administration of 
her civil affaixs, mark her as one of the bright- 
est stars in the galaxy of national lights Her 
future is full of promise, and we are glad we shall 
have some increasing influence in moulding her 
public thought. The three thousand added to our 
already large circulation there, makes a congrega- 
tion any one should feel great responsibility, yet 
pride, in addressing. We shall hope greatly to im- 
prove under the added talent and criticism thus 
brought to our assistance. 


‘THE zeit geist, or age spirit, has wonderfully 

changed during the past two hundred years. 
What has been the cause cannot be discussed here ; 
the fact must be admitted and provided for. No 
persons are more vitally affected by this spirit than 
teachers. We are to educate for the nineteenth, 
not the sixteenth century. What are the character- 
istics of this age? 

It is remarkably leveling. The old aristocracies 
are being leveled down, and the lower working 
classes are being leveled up. In no country has the 
process been carried so far as in ours. The force 
producing this influence is like that which builds 
our railroads, Jn the progress of their construction 
hills come down, rivers are bridged, valleys filled 
up, and a h‘ghway constructed, over which the com- 
merce of a nation can be carried. 











Iti isa maiiar-etiiias age. “What can you sae ” 
is the first question asked of a boy when he wants 
work. It is not, ‘‘ Where's your diploma ?” ‘* Who 
is your father?” ‘‘ From what family are you de- 
scended ¢” but, ‘* What can youdo?” “Go and do 
it!” is the command, and the way the work is done 
marks the beginning of success or failure. The boy 
who does his work the best and quickest is the com- 
ing man. There are ten thousand things to be done 
to-day that were not thought of two hundred years 
ago. It is to educate boys and girls to do some of 
these ten thousand things that our schools are estab- 
lished. Their success depends upon how closely 
they stick to their mission. 

It is a democratic age. The government is of all 
the people, for all the people, and by ali the people. 
The timeis near when the hereditary right to govern 
will be a fiction of the past everywhere. It is now 
in our country. John Kelly, who died the other 
day in this city, was the son of a poor city grocer. 
He held more political power when he died than the 
Governor of this state. John Kelly’s sons may be 
poorer grocers than their grandfather was. 

A young man from St. Peter, Minnesota, a few 
years ago entered the college of mechanical arts in 
Cornell University. He was made tutor when he 
graduated, professor soon afterward, and is now— 
less than thirty years old—a partner in a wealthy 
firm in this city. His genius and skill put him 
there, not his money; he had none. He followed 
the geist of his mind, and it has leveled him up. 
His is not a singular instance. Thousands of others 
are occurring every year. 

It is a hearty age. More is thought of muscle and 
weight than ever before. Running, leaping, base- 
ball playing, rowing, swimming, are popular. Peo- 
ple know each other better, visit more, eat better, 
sleep in cleaner and softer beds, read more, laugh, 
talk, and sing more, have more meetings, excur- 
sions, pic-nics, hear better sermons and operas, do 
everything ina beartier, better way than ever before 
in the history of the world. Thereare more hospitals 
and benevolent associations. The poor are fed, the 
old and infirm are cared for; Lhe dumb animals are 
looked after more kindly; diseases are understood 
and oftener cured; epidemics are prevented; pure 
water is free to man and beast in all our cities; 
the average age of man is increased, and the sum 
of human happiness is growing greater every 
year. 

This means that teachers must catch this zeit geist 
and fill their school-rooms with it. In no other 
way can they meet the wants of the times. 





-e- — 


ii has been for many years a wonder to us why 

girls and boys, who never expect to enter pro- 
fessional life, should be required to spend two or 
three precious years in studying what they will 
never put to practical use. There is a practical side 
to school work. There are many who claim there 
is not, but Mr. Carrigan effectually answered them 
when he said that ‘‘the ability to write well has put 
many a young man from the counting-room into 
the corporation, as is the case with one of the vice- 
presidents of the Pennsylvania road.” 





i schools in general, and Boston schools in par- 

ticular, would follow the advice of Mr. E. C. 
Carrigan, of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, our pupils would be better prepared for the 
work of life. He says that *‘ there is no doubt that 
if less time were devoted to the acquiring of a smat- 
tering of the sciences and the ever unsatisfactory 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, especially by those 
who pursue them but for a year or two, and these 
hours were devoted to something for every-day use, 
the world would be just as well off, while the indi- 
vidual would be much better.” 
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VACATION REST. 





There is wisdom and unwisdom in the way we teachers 
spend our vacations. Absolute inertness is nut rest. 
Man cannot, like the crocodile or boa-constrictor, spend 
any time in a comatose condition without serious detri- 
ment. The true way of rest is by bringing into play 
muscles, thoughts, and experiences that have been dor- 
mant, The four walls of a school-room shut out the 
magnificent views from hill or mountain top. No ex- 
hilaration comes from a heated ceiling like that which 
comes from the cool breezes of a healthy tree. Pure air 
coming from the far northwest, or over the broad sea, 
enters straight into the blood, and gives new life to all 
the body, The best stimulus is the open air of a country 
retreat, obtained through healthy activity. A busy 
teacher cannot bury himself in some out of the way 
corner, and dream away vacation, without great in- 
jury. 

There are some who are overwhelmingly impressed 
with the necessity of doing as much as possible in the 
shortest space of time. If they go to Europe, they 
crowd every minute full of sight-seeing. They bolt 
down cathedrals, museums, pictures, lakes, mountains, 
and cities, with amazing rapidity. They come home, to 
use a Yankee term, “‘ chuck-full” of a vast quantity of 
knowledge, all tired out. But, “‘I’vebeen to Europe,” 
and that’s enough. 

Congenial work is rest. Pleasant association is health. 
A good friend, whose hearty cheerfulness acts like a 
tonic, is heaven-sent. God never intended we should 
spend school vacation in mourning and confession over 
school sins. 

It doesn’t require much money to spend a profitable 
vacation. A tent costs little. Self-boarding is often a 
recreation, Independence of conventionalism is a 
heaven-boon to a grade-bound and cram-compelled 
teacher. A fresh book and hearty association bring 
fresh appetite and hearty living. 

Teachers! Go! go! go somewhere! Don’t stay in sight 
of your school-room all your vacation, and worry over 
the work that may not come. Walk if need be, ride if 
you can, but go! 

Bicycle, tricycle, or horse-back your way anywhere 
where there is pure water, milk not pumped from a well 
and shaken up on railroads and pavements, and good 
bread and butter. Goand do something that will take 
out of you your stiff school self and make you over as 
good asnew. When you greet the fresh, young, brown 
faces of your pupils in September, your laugh will be as 
hearty and as happy as theirs, and they will say: ‘‘She 
looks five years younger, doesn’t she?’ You will com- 
mence the year with a leap and a bound that will carry 
you easily away along into December, when Christmas 
will help you along another leap, until Decoration Day in 
the spring. Our hearty good wishes are with you. May 
you get more oxygen in your blood, more fat and muscle 
on your bones, more nut-brown color in your cheeks, 
and more gladness in your laugh and hearts. Don’t 
worry about ideas. This is the sober advice of an old 
fellow who has been grinding for thirty years at steady 
work in the school-room, without losing a single day, one 
who would be better off now if he had taken the advice 
he gives his young friends, 





THE HIGHEST TEST OF A TEACHER'S ‘SUCCESS, 

A correspondent asks: ‘‘ What is the highest test of a 
teacher’s success?” All marks of success are to be look- 
ed for in the teacher’s influence on the character of his 
or her pupils. One hundred per cent. in every study can- 
not in the slightest degree compensate for a little germ 
af inculcated selfishness; an enhanced love for others 
stands first always and always ; power to do others good, 
second, Choosing and giving the best to others is the 
highest in man, and the highest aim of education. Iam 
called upon every day to estimate the value of teachers 
—to do so, I watch the pupils. 

Do they love to work ? 

Do they work economically ? 

Do they work for show, (‘‘ to be seen by men ?”) 

Are they very careful not to annoy others by any 
slight disorder? 

Order for one’s self is to concentrate upon the work in 
hand. Order for others is to give them the best condi- 
tions for the best work, 

if I could watch pupils in their homes, I could judge 
of a teacher's value in the best possible way. ‘A girl who 
allows her mother to scrub floors while she thrums the 
piano has been badly taught somewhere. I know you 
will say, ‘‘How! Do you expect the teacher to over- 


come the defects of home and street training? I expect 
the teacher’s sole motive will be the formation of habits 
which make up the character—conformable to God’s 
design in the creation of the child ; I expect the teacher 
to meet every defect, physical, mental, or moral, with 
that training and teaching best adapted to the overcom- 
ing of bad habits, whether they had their origin in 
heredity, home, state, or the street. ‘‘ The whole child 
goes to school,” some one has said, and the whole child 
must be educated. 

The best immediate test of teaching is to be found in 
the home; found in the desire to help parents by work. 
Next to home, look at the pupils in society—see the girls 
walking and talking with young men; see the young 
men with the girls. Coarseness, simpering, silliness, 
means bad education. ‘‘ Make us responsible for all 
these things ! !” 

No, but you should so live and teach that your pupils 
will shrink froni all forms of meanness; and if you do so 
live and teach, your influence must be felt as a power 
which develops a direct, steady, and continuous growth 
toward better thoughts and better acts. F, W. P. 


UNITY IN TEACHING. 








Wuart is meant by unity in teaching? Unity means 
very much ; so much that one can say it means every- 
thing. One meaning is the unity of thought and ex- 
pression. Every lesson should be a language lesson ; 
there need be no special language lessons, for all teaching 
evolves thought, and thought fails in one great means 
of power unless it be expressed. Oral language is one 
means of strengthening thought ; written language an- 
other ; drawing and painting another ; manual training 
still another ; all united ‘form a complete means of con- 
centrating and compacting thought. 

Thought and expression unite in the enhancement of 
will-power ; expression is the will in action; an unex- 
pressed thought dies. Printed language isa means, next 
to objects, which are not symbols, of the acquisition of 
thought-power. All lessons in reading should be a direct 
means of studying some particular subject—not one 
second need be thrown away in desultory reading. One 
great unity is found in making all forms of expression 
the direct and immediate means of thinking. 

But there is still a higher unity, a unity of which this 
unity of thought and expression is but a factor—it is 
the unity of thought itself. Geography, for instance, 
properly taught centers all the natural sciences in itself, 
but geography is the basis of history and history properly 
brings to itself literature, art, philosophy—indeed, all 
other subjects. Thought, in its place, is but a means of 
moral growth, and all moral growth centers in one, mo- 
tive doing for others. 


VACATION. 








AGAIN the lengthening days tell of the long vacation. 
“Swifter than the weaver’s shuttle” flies the time. 
What have I done this year? How much have I put 
into eternity? How much better lives will my pupils 
live because I have lived this blessed year—’85-6? 
Disappointed and disheartened? You have not done as 
much as you planned? The teacher who completes his 
ideal or finishes any subject is to be pitied. ‘Ah! but 
a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” Else, what is 
Heaven for? The main question is, have you done your 
full duty? Have you worked unwaveringly for the 
highest interest of each immortal soul under your charge 
as you best saw the light, in spite of per cents, examina- 
tions, and all the evil influences that crush so many 
hapless lives? Have you stood by the child? If you 
have, then your boundless reward is a boundless vista of 
good things that lie beyond the storehouses of eternal 
goodness. Beyond the blessed quiet of another sum- 
mer’s well-earned rest—beyond even the last long rest— 
there lies so much—for mankind, so much that is grand 
and beautiful! I can help to banish evil by planting the 
good. I can find the truth, rive it from the rock, rend 
it from the wood, wrench everlasting secrets from the 
deeps of nature, and give them all to my children to be- 
come eternal in their souls. No sorrow should come, 
because I must content myself in giving just a little of 
the limitless ALL, rather thankfulness that there is so 
much more to be given to the countless millions yet to be. 

¥. WF. 





No one subject can be taught alone. Teaching writing, 
reading, elocution by themselves, isolated from all other 
studies, is the source of weakness, illustrated by the 
breaking of separated strands of a rope. 





not be made a unity to pupils unless the organized plan 
of that unity is worked out by one teacher. 

Special depart mental teaching leads to extreme nar- 
rowness on the part of the teachers themselves. A spe- 
cial teacher of many years is usually an abnormally de- 
veloped being. A teacher of mathematics sinks usually 
into his subject and is lost. Growth is dependent upon 
an increased knowledge of relations. Ifa special teacher 
is continually learning the relations of ail other subjects 
to his subject, then there is hope. 

Departmental teaching in primary and grammar 
schoolsis the climax of perfection under a wrong motive 
—a motive that makes avarice of knowledge and skill 
the end of education. 

Under this motive the avarice is often acquired, but 
the knowledge and skill is of low order enough to be 
complements of the low motive. 

Halt! good friends in Nashua and Bridgeport. You 
are wrong, ‘“‘ Whoever offendeth one.” F. W. P. 





THE culmination of plans and systems which does Not 
make character the highest aim, is found in the intro- 
duction of the departmental system into grammar and 
even primary schools. This is but an expansion of the 
plan of having special teachers—special teachers of 
music, writing, elocution, physical exercises, etc. 

A subject of study—a form of expression are means 
for character-building. The special teaching of a sub- 
ject takes a special means of education out of the hands 
of the regular teacher. ‘Cannot the teaching of a 
special teacher have as much influence upon character 
as a regular teacher?’ By no means. In the study and 
development of character the number of pupils is a very 
important factor ; the maximum limit is far beyond the 
direct influence of a special teacher. In character- 
building the individual must be closely and thoroughly 
studied, it is so easy to make mistakes. 





Tue observation of objects should begin, as soon as the 
child enters school. The objects around the school- 
house should be observed: yards, fences, gardens, gut- 
ters, roads, fields, pastures, hills, valleys. Out of these 
objects, many very interesting and profitable object and 
language lessons may be made. But the teaching of 
elementary geography proper should not begin much 
before the fifth year of the child’s school life. The study 
of geographical forms that may be observed, should be 
begun the latter part of the fourth year, or the first of 
the fifth. One year, at least, should be spent in this 
study. Parallel with it, books, like ‘‘ Each and All,” 
Seven Little Sisters,” may be read with great profit. 
They seem to excite curiosity and inspire the imagina- 
tion. The power of imagination should be developed at 
every step. Thus, after a lesson upon the hill, tell the 
children about the great mountains in the world. When 
they have seen one river, tell them about others that 
they can’t see. When they have examined, moulded, 
drawn, and written a description of one peninsula, draw 
other peninsulas, like Spain, Italy, Greece, Florida, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, for them. When they have studied 
an island, tell them about the great islands (the con- 
tinents). ~ 

THE mistakes of pupils are the resultants of two cau- 
ses—ignorance and carelessness. To call the attention of 
children to errors they have committed through ignor- 
ance, does more harm than good ; for thus they are led 
to observe wrong forms which they have no power to 
make right. But, as the surest way to break up a bad 
habit is to form the good one which is the opposite ; so 
the quickest cure for carelessness, is to manage, that 
careless doing shall immediately and invariably be fol- 
lowed by careful undoing. This the teacher does when 
she sets the pupils to searching for the error in their 
sentences which she has discovered, that they may cor- 
rect it. She stops, it is true, at the first mistake she 
finds, but as they know that she is liable to begin with 
any sentence, to read, they must perforce, go 
over and correct the entire work. Thus what 
the teacher saves of her time and strength, the pupils 
gain in the way of opportunity to use theirs ; an admir- 
able illustration of the law of the conservation of forces, 
which the average teacher—who never allows her pupils 
to do anything which she can do for them—could study 
with profit. ‘ 


THe power which technical training gives a teacher 
can hardly be overvalued. Take the matter of chirog- 
raphy alone. Mark the grasp of the subject, which 
the well-trained teacher has, and observe what she can 
accomplish by its means. Where an untrained in- 











Geography, history, literature, are one; but they can- 








tructor would need time for the examination of the 
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slates, and then find the work requiring care and pains, 
the expert detects what is wrong at a glance ; sees in an 
instant the difficulty, and knows just how to set about 
correcting it. Nor is this all. Possessing not only the 
knowledge in her mind, and the practiced eye, but the 
skillful hand as well, it follows that her pupils must of 
necessity become good writers, because they will never 
have any but correct forms set before them. 





When you have ascertained just what the child knows 
of number, begin there. From repeated tests, given by 
mn; 3elf, and by teachers under my supervision, the aver- 
age child of five, or even six years of age, does not know 
three, when he enters the school-room. The reason for 
this, as I have before intimated, is not far to seek. It 
can be found in the fact that he has not been led to 
limit objects in the definite way required by number. 
The teacher should know exactly the facts that the child 
must acquire in order to know number comprehensively. 
That is, just what separations and unions of numbers 
cover the whole ground. These facts can be briefly 
stated thus: First, the equal numbers in a number, the 
equal numbers that make a number ; second, the equal 
parts of a number ; and third, any two unequal numbers 
in a number, and any two unequal numbers that make 
anumber. This applies to numbers from one to twenty 
inclusive. These facts should be recognized by the child, 
without the slightest hesitation, on the presentation of 
objects, and should be recalled in the same manner, on 
hearing, or seeing the language that represents them. 

F. W. P. 





EXAMINATIONS usually given, simply test the pupils’ 
power of memorizing disconnected facts. Take, for il- 
lustration, the innumerable facts in history; of these, 
that which a child can learn in a course of four or five 
years’ vigorous study would be as a drop of water to the 
ocean. It would be an easy matter to sel an examina- 
tion of ten seemingly simple questions in history, for 
Mommsen, Curtius, Droysen, Bancroft, and other emin- 
ent historians, which they would utterly fail to pass. 
How, then, can we judge of a child’s knowledge by ask- 
ing ten questions? The same can be said of geography 
and the natural sciences. The fact is, the only just way 
to examine pupils is, to find out what the teacher has 
taught, and her manner and method of teaching. Ea- 
amination should find out what a child does know, and 
not what he does not know. 





THE purpose of the superintendent’s examination 
should be, to ascertain whether the principals under his 
charge, have the requisite ability and knowledge to or- 
ganize, supervise, and teach a large school. The exam- 
inations of the principal, should test the teaching power 
of his teachers ; and lastly, the teacher should test, by 
examinations, the mental growth of her pupils. This is 
the true economical system of responsibility. First, as- 
certain whether superintendent, principal, and teacher 
can be trusted, and then trust them. 





Tae Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives in preparing the Legislative Appropria- 
tion Bill has failed to make the usual provision for edu- 
cation in Alaska. In the organic act providing a civil 
government in Alaska, the Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized to make needful provision for the education 
of the children, and $25,000 was appropriated for the 
commencement of the work. Since then schools have 
been established and efficient teachers sent out from the 
states. If the above bill is not amended so as to pro- 
vide for the continuance of these schools then they 
must close, and the teachers, who have gone out on the 
good faith of the government, will be left out of em- 
ployment from 3,000 to 4,000 miles from home. 

We call the attention of our readers to this most im- 
portant omission, hoping that they will write their 
Congressmen, urging them to do what they can to secure 
the needed i for the public schools of 
Alaska. If the teachers of the country would manifest 
a portion of the interest that the Knights of Labor do 
in matters relating to them, Congress would soon give 
heed to their requests. 





Our readers will notice that the character of the ma- 
terial in the JournaL has changed during the past few 
weeks, This has become necessary, from the fact that 
there are so many educational meetings to be announced 
and so much educational news to be recorded. 

‘the vacation we shall fill the Journal with material 
‘permanent value, much of it collected from the state 


| has so decreed. Now, in the midst of educational up- 


No state in the Union is fuller of mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth thao Pennsylvania. Its eastern part has a 
soil of unsurpassed fertility, and an inexhaustible store 
of the very finest quality of anthracite coal. On the 
Allegheny mountains are vast forests, and its western 
portion is rich in its bituminus coals, oil, gas, and water 
powers. Through the very centre of this region runs 
the Pennsylvania railroad. What the state would be 
without it we cannot imagine. Starting from New York 
City, it goes through the core of New Jersey, into the 
centre of Philadelphia, over the rich farming country of 
the eastern part of the state, through the heart of the 
Alleghanies, and across the coal and oil basin of the 
Pittsburg region. The road is excellently built and 
equipped, the cars run on exact time ; in fact, it is not 
only a wonder of engineering skill, but of scientific 
management. Teachers going to Topeka will miss a 
great deal if they do not travel, at least one way, over 
this route, through Pennsylvania by day-light 





It is an Indian legend that a Hindoo was once taking 
to his home from the sacred city an image of Vishnu 
which he could not lay down, for if he did, no power 
could take it up again. This illustrates innocence. Once 
gone it cannot be got again. When the bloom on the 
peach is brushed away it never grows again, even though 
it may hang on the tree for many weeks. Much of its 
beauty remains, but its delicate covering has forever 
departed. 

There is a great truth here teachers can profit by. 
Many children have been despoiled of their innocence 
by rough and ignorant treatment, and early in life the 
bloom of their youth is gone. Much beauty remains, 
and they can be educated so as to become useful men 
and women, but they never can possess the delicate 
sensibilities of those who have not been thus rudely 
treated. 





RED, in his “ Intellectual Powers,” gives an instance 
of an ignorant woman, who, in a fever, recited page after 
page of good Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, which were 
identified as passages she had chanced to hear many 
years before. This instance is one of many that could 
be cited to show the permanence of simple impressions. 
It is no doubt a fact that all impressions the mind re- 
ceives it keeps. They cannot be recalled at will, but 
the time is coming when they will be. Our power of rec- 
ollection (re-collecting) is not our power of memory, 
(memor, mindful), We remember what we cannot recall 
or recollect. But the time will come when we can recall 
all that the mind has remembered, in other words, all 
that the mind has been mindful of. What importance 
does this view of memory give to the process of learn- 
ing? We never forget, or rather the time will never 
come when whatever the mind has received can be ef- 
faced. It is there, and there forever. Teachers, be 
careful what you teach. 





IF there ever was a time in the history of our country 
when we should seriously inquire into the causes of the 
widespread outbreak of defalcation, itis now. Money 
stealers are found everywhere, not only among the 
slums of society and professed politicians, but in 
churches. The Presbsterian General Assembly has 
found a money stealer in the person of one of the treas- 
urers of her great boards of benevolence, and the Bap- 
tist home mission society has charged a well known 
New York lawyer with having applied a part of the 
funds of the society to his own use. These two cares 
have just come to light. How many more do not come 
into publicity can never be told, At all events, it is cer- 
tain that if matters go on this way much longer, it can- 
not be told who is worthy of being trusted. We shall 
come to the time, already reached in Mexico, where 
collectors of bills go out not only armed to the teeth 
themselves, but attended by a military escort. 

Public trust comer from private integrity. Govern- 
ment affairs are managed by individuals. If these 
persons are rascals the government will be rascal- 
ized, all security depart, and society be reduced to a 
state of primitive simplicity. The only possible way to 
secure public prosperity is through the intelligence and 
honesty of the rank and file of men and women who do 
the work of the world. 





THE time of theories is one of great conflict. 
It has always been and must always be. Human nature 


we must have fierce discussions. It can't be 
‘helped. It is inevitable. Let them come. Storms brew 





and national meetings soon to be held. 





often sweep over an entire continent. An educational 
storm brewed in Quincy. The forces which caused it 
were started long ago, much intensified by Horace 
Mann, but it was left for Col. Parker to cause the final 
whirlwind, which may, before it has expended its forces, 
develop a tornado and sweep away many rotten educa- 
tional buildings. Much that is good will suffer loss; but 
when the new buildings rise out of the ruins of the 
destruction, it will be seen that the loss was the cause of 
a wonderful gain. 

Let these storms come. They will do good. They will 
purify the air, equalize temperatures and promote health. 
Anything but stagnation! Even sluggish circulation 
denotes decay. A vigorous holding to fundamental 
principles when they are shaken and liable to be re- 
moved induces healthy educational exercise, and this is 
just what we want. 





It is a well known fact that the physician performs the 
most cures in whom the p.tients place the greatest reli- 
ance. The mind holds a most intimate connection with 
the body. The teacher isa physician of the mind, and 
it is of the utmost consequence that he should hold the 
fullest trust of his pupils. On this he bases his success. 
Confidence, more than knowledge, is the parent of 
sympathy. 





WE republish in another column a full program of 
the New York State Teachers’ Association. It contains 
some items omitted in the first report. 





Tue bill recently signed by the President to provide 
for the study of the nature of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
cotics and of their effects upon the human system, in- 
cludes the West Point Military Academy and the An- 
napolis Naval School, as well as the school system of 
the District of Columbia and all the Indian and colored 
schools in territories of the United States. The law 
requires that they shal! be studied and taught as thor- 
oughly and in the same manner as other like-required 
branches are in these schools. The lateness of the sea- 
son when the act became a Jaw will prevent its enforce- 
ment before next fall, when the new study will be in- 
cluded in the lists at West Poirt and Annapolis. To 
refuse or neglect to comply with the requirements of 
the act, or to make the proper provisions for the instruc- 
tion required, would, in case of an officer of the army 
or navy, be followed by court martial and dismissal. 
After the first of January, 1888, no certificate can be 
granted to any person to teach in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia or the territories, who has not 
passed a satisfactory examination in physiology and 
hygiene with special reference to the nature and the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics upon the 
human system. 





Tue cost of the recent strikes can never be fully esti- 
mated, neither can its effect on working men and wom- 
en be computed. That there were causes for the recent 
disturbance cannot for a moment be denied. What 
are they? Ignorance and greed. Ignorance on the 
part of those who are oppressed, and greed on the part of 
the oppressors. What do we need? More educated, 
skillful workmen. The former advice was, *‘ Work and 
save.” Thousands have done this, but before they knew 
it their money was gone through the rascality of de- 
signing financiers. Commissioner Peck, of the bureau 
of labor statistics of this state, recently said, in answer 
to the question : 

“Tn what way do you think that the laboring men 
can be aided so that they can obtain better wages?” 

“I think if the state can make them more skillful 
workingmen that their wages will necessarily rise. We 
must give manual training in the schools to every child. 
I intend to make a visit to schools in Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston which have added 
manual training to their list of studies. Not only will 
I make this personal investigation, but I hope to have 
the aid of the educators in the state in the matter.” 

This is a move in the right direction. The key to the 
labor problem is in practical work through school 
studies. 

All old-fashioned rubbish in our courses of study 
must go. We must rid our schools of grammatical, his- 
torical, and arithmetical superfluities, and get down to 
work in those matters that will prepare for thinking 
and doing the things that must be done. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND seems to be a long time mak- 
ing up his mind who shall be General Eaton's sueces- 
sor. This delay cannot be because a suitable man can- 





where there are conflicting winds. From thence they 





not be found. There are many who would ably fill the 
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place, but none, in our opinion, is better qualified than 
Hon. John B. Peaslee, for twelve years superintendent 
of the Cincinnati schools. He is the father of authors’ 
days, and gave the first impetus to the planting of me- 
morial trees. His educational philosophy is all right, 
and his practice beyond criticism. We do not believe 
there is any opposition to his appointment as Commis- 
sioner «f Education. Thisis not urged as a Demo- 
cratic or Republican measure. It makes no difference 
to us what his views on the silver question or tariff issue 
are. All we know is that asan educational man he is 
sound, We hate politics ani jobbing in education, and 
in order to place the ottice just where we believe Presi- 
dent Cleveland wants it put we urge the appoiatment of 
Hon. John B. Peaslee, LL. D.,. as the next Commis- 
sioner of Education. 





A SUMMER school for teachers, under the care of Hon. 
C. D. Hine, Secretary of the State Board of Education 
of Connecticut, will open at East Lynne (Nian'ic) July 
6, and close July 21. The location of this school is one 
of the most delightful on the Sound. Instruction in all 
departments is free to all Connecticut teachers, a very 
large number of whom will avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. Hon. C. D. Hine can be addressed after 
June 28 at Niantic, Conn.; before that date at Hartford. 





THE Round Lake Summer School, Saratoga county, 
N. Y,, opens July 12, and closes Augurt 18. It is 
claimed that this is ‘‘ the best location for a summer 
school on this continent, near to nature’s heart, and next 
door to the Broadway of American summer life.” A 
full notice will be found in our advertising columns, 


* 


THE recent industrial exhibition of work done by the 
pupils in the New Haven, Conn., schools cost the labor- 
ers connected with it a great deal of work, but it was a 
great success. The visitors numbered twenty-five thou- 
sand. Supt. Dutton and his co-workers deserve great 
praise for its planning, working out, and successful is- 
sue. We hope soon to give a detailed account of its 
principal features. 








THE annual meeting of superintendents and teachers 
of Iowa will be held at Clear Lake, June 29 and 30, and 
July 1 and 2. The program is full and able. All 
parts of the state are represented. 1t will be largely at- 
tended, and fruitful of excellent results. 

A correspondent of the London Journal of Education 
recommends the teaching of history that is ‘stained 
with infinite bloodshed,” ‘‘ because the young mind de- 
lights in it.” He thinks that the death of De Boune is 
infinitely relished by the boys. They like the cloven 
helmet, and a ‘‘delighttul” skull cleft to the neck. He 
especially recommends these stories to young pupils be- 
cause they like the descriptions of scenes of blood! 








THERE are many ways of both getting into and out of 
New York. Among them the Erie Railroad has been 
for years popular with the travelling public. After 
leaving Jersey City it strikes at once into the most ro- 
mantic region of New Jersey. At the time of its con- 
struction this part of the road was considered a marvel 
of engineering skill. After it reaches the Delaware, at 
Port Jervis, it passes to the headwaters of one of its 
tributaries, and then makes a plunge into the beautiful 
valley of the Susquehann.. It runs through this valley 
past Binghampton, Oswego, to Waverly, and follows 
the Chemung through Elmira and Corning to Ho:nells- 
ville. From here one branch goes to Buffalo and an- 
other to Dunkirk. Throughout the entire route there is 
a great variety of scenery of the most interesting char- 
acter. No one can at all claim to have seen the beauties 
of New York and New Jersey who. has not been over 
this road. 





Tue “strikes” bring to light good stories. Here is one: 

***T see,’ said the police reporter, as he paused to 
sharpen a pencil, ‘I see that Boh Burdette has given an 
account of a strike he went on when a schoolboy. I 
never was on a strike, but I had a lively experience in 
another line. On Friday afternoon, when we were 
expecting the School Board to come around and see the 
school on dress parade, the boys agreed, with one ac- 
cord, to speak ‘The boy stood on the burning deck.’ 
Well, the Board came, and things were looking as 
solemn as a funeral, when the first boy walked out and 
started off : 

“* The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled ; 


The flames that lit the battle wreek 
Shone round him o’er the dead.’ 


“He went through the thing without.a smile, took | institutes 


his seat, and the second boy started off : 
“* The boy stood on the burning deck,’ etc. 

“The teacher’s eyes opened wide, and the School 
Board looked puzzled, but the boys all looked so solemn 
that the uninitiated thought there was nothing wrong. 
The second boy went through to the last line, took his 
seat, and the third boy arose. The silence was oppres- 
sive until he began : 

“* The boy atood on the burning deck 
Whence ail but him had fled ; 
The flames—’ 

“But that was all the distance he got. The teacher 
rose in his might, marched the entire crowd off to a 
burning deck adjacent and thrashed the whole lot.” 

‘“‘The mother led the bad boy into the woodshed by 
the ear, and having selected a pliant shingle, was about 
to apply it where it would do the most good, when he 
said : 

** «Hol don, mar !’ 

«No, sir; that’s the second time you’ve been in the 
water to-day.” 

** Are you going to strike, mar?” 

~"h en; 

*** Don’t strike. Let us arbitrate.’ 

‘‘ But ma wasn't a Knight of Labor, and she struck.” 





THE Knights of Labor have recently closed their first 
national meeting at Cleveland. The conclusions to 
which they have come are so sensible that we print them 
in full. Each of the twelve points named would make 
an excellent subject for school discussion. 


First—We demané that the public lands be reserved for actual 
settlers only. 

Second—We demand that all lands owned by individuals or cor- 
porations in exc*ss of 160 acres not under cultivation shall be 
taxed to their full value, the same as cultivated lands. 

Third—We demand the immediate forfeiture of all lands where 
the conditions of the grant have not been complied with. 

Fourth- We demand tbat patents be at once issued for all lands 
where the conditions of the grant have been complied with, and 
that taxes be assessed on those lands as if under cultivation. 

Fifth—We demand the immediate removal of all fences from 
the public lands. 

Sizth—We demand that after 1890 the government obtain pos- 
session by purchase of all lands now held by aliens at appraised 
valuations. 

Seventh.—We demand that after 1886 aliens be pronibited from 
obtaining land titles. 

Eighth—We demand the abolition of all laws requiring a proper- 
ty qualification to enable a citizen to vote. 

Ninth—We demand that a graduated income tax be levied. 

Tenth—We protest against the small appropriations for the 
National Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Eleventh—We demand the passage of the bills approved by the 
Congressional Labor Committee. 

Twelfth—We demand the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
employment of minors in factories, mines, shops, &c., for more 
than eight hours per day. 





> 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK. 





Hon. A. 8S. Draper, State Supt. ot Public Instruction for 
New York State, has issued the following letter to the 
county superintendents, which is of special interest to all 
who have at heart the highest efficiency of the institutes. 
He says: 


“Tt has become manifest to me that some modifications 
must be made in our system of teachers’ institutes, if we 
would made them productive of the most good. The legis- 
lation of the last year or two has resulted in bringing nearly 
the entire body of teachers to the institutes; and in most of 
the counties of the state, this has produced gatherings too 
large to be beneficial. It is proposed therefore, to try the 
a in the larger counties, of changin 

county to district institutes, where this course shall be 
desired by school commissioners. It is believed, that an 
institute to be effective, should not embrace more than 150 
teachers, and it is recommended that commissioners in 
preparing for next year’s institutes should arrange to hold 
them in se te school-commissioner districts, where a 
county institute would bring together a larger number. It 
is not the purpose of the department to make this 
obligatory upon commissioners as yet, but for the present 
to leave it largely to their discretion. But it is uested 
that all of the counties having two hundred Benn some or 
more, whose duty it is to attend the institute, shall the 
ayo of an institute in each commissioner district. 
It is recommended, also, that the commissioners of each 
county consult together and arrange institutes, and so far 
as may be, upon consecutive weeks for the convenience of 
the Sopercnant and the institute conductors. 

Th covaneutven’ will necessitate a change in the man- 
ner of conducting institutes. It will not be possible for the 
department with the funds at its disposal, to send two con- 
ductors to each institute if the number of institutes is to be 
largely increased. In that event, one conductor will be 
whose duty it will be to have entire charge of, 
and be responsible for the management and success of the 
institute; and there may be invited additional assistance 
from the prominent and experienced teachers of the local- 
ity. The principals of all of the normal schools, with a 
single easepticn, have assured me that they and the mem- 
bers of their faculties will g aid at institutes in their 
localities, and I have entire confidence that all progressive 
teachers seth ieel de hted and honored at an invitation to 


ints are coming to the department from teach- 
her the instruction given at the 





from the necessity of attendance. It is believed that all, 
even the most advanced teachers, can receive benefit from 
the institutes; but if that were not so, such teachers should 


have eno’ interest in uplifting their profession, to be 
anxious to their less fortunate associates. The way 
must be opened for this. It is believed that it can be made 


to the advantage of all grades. 

“In arranging the institutes for next year, let commis- 
sioners invite the more advanced and experienced teachers 
to present exercises, and let appropriate hours be fixed for 
the general discussion of specified educational topics, and 
then, after correspondence or consultation with the con- 
ductor who is to have charge of the institute, let a printed 
program be sent out so that may know, in advance, 
about what may be expected and at what time in the week. 
An hour may be assigned for a ‘question box,’ and a ses- 
sion may be set aside for the consideration of school-build- 
ings, amd sites, and gounde, and heat, and ventilation, and 
cleanliness, and kin topics, at which trustees may be 

rticularly invited to be present. It is believed that in 

his way, institutes may be established which will be of so 
much interest, and so profitable to all classes, that all wil) 
desire to attend them. 

“It will not be deemed out of place, however, to caution 
commissiouers against permitti the introduction of im- 
re features. Do not allow itinerant lecturers or read- 
ers to find their way into the program. Do not submit to 
exercises of declamation and recitation by the children of 
the local school. Take a decided stand against suppers or 
festivals, or entertainments of any kind gotten up in the 
pelephoshost for gain. Do not hold an examination for 
teachers’ certificates in connection with an institute. It 
will interfere with the success of the institute, and the ex- 
amination itself will not be what it should be. It is impos- 
sible to do more than one thing at a time well. In short, 
do not do or Fag a anything which can detract from the 
interest of the institute, or in any wise interfere with its 


success. 
“T take this opportunity of saying that I have learned of 
uent cases where trustees have resorted to subterfuges 
for the po of avoiding the payment of teachers’ wages 
while the her was in attendance at the institute. And 
I have also heard of cases—happily much less frequent— 
where teachers have absented themselves from institutes, 
or have been present but a small portion of the time, while 
drawing pay for attendance. 

“The statute provides that ‘all schools in school districts 
and parts of school districts not included within the bound- 
aries of an incorporated city, shall be closed during the 
time a teachers’ institute be in session, in the same 
county in which such schools are situated,’ etc. It may be 
noticed that this is not advisory language, but mandatory. 
A trustee is not at liberty to continue the school during the 
week an institute is beng held. He cannot pay a teacher 
for teaching during such week. The law does provide, 
however, that a teacher shall be given the time for attend- 
ing the institute without deduction of pay. Any contract, 
therefore, entered into between the trustee and teacher 
which is in vivlation of this statute, is void to that extent 
atleast. It is the pur of the law to bring all teacuers 
into the institutes, and to that end it provides that there 
shall be no school held during the time of the continuance 
of the institute, and that the district shall pay the wages of 
the teacher during such time, in order that such teacher 
may be able to attend the institute. On the other hand, a 
teacher is entitled to pay during the institute week only 
for such time as he may attend the same. If present but 
one day, he cannot draw but one day’s pay. nd if there 
should be a case where a teacher is so devoid of moral 
sense, as to undertake to deceive the commissioner or trus- 
tee, the case would be a very proper one for the revocation 
of the license to teach. Not only the letter, but the spirit 
and intent of the law upon this subject, must be fully ob- 
served, and the de ment will sustain commissioners in 
com iting such observance. 

“Tt is doubtful if the best interests of all concerned are 
to be subserved by holding more than one institute in the 
same territory in a year. Indeed, I have the impression 
that to uire schools to be closed, while the pay of teach- 
ers is continued during two entire weeks in the same year 
for institute p , is carrying the system too far. I 
suggest that next year the experiment be tried of holding 
one institute in gach school commissioner district in the 
state, to commence Monday at noon, and continue through 
Friday evening, and that every effort be exerted to make 
the gathering so interesting and profitable as to secure the 
willing and cheerful attendance of all.” 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN OLD NEW ENGLAND 
We have the authority of an excellent Bostonian in 
saying that in a Massachusetts town, less than sixty years 
ago, in a public school the punishments sometimes sur- 
passed in severity any illustrations yet given. A gentle- 
man, who well knows, says that in Boston, in the May- 
hew School, boys were sometimes required to toe a 
crack, bend over and place the forefinger upon another 
crack, and then, with the body tense in every nerve, 
the master would come slowly along, give a tremendous 
blow with his cowhide, and with the short jackets worn 
then,—it hurt! He broke a ruler across the back of a 
boy’s hand. More than once he drew back his clenched 
fist and, striking from theshoulder knocked boys nearly 
as large as himself flat to the floor; and one of these 
boys, now an old man, is still living. He took up one 
boy by the heels, and slinging him roynd in a circle, 
brought his head (this was by accident) against a box 
stove in the middle of the floor, and for a time the boy 
was deprived of all sense or motion, until a physican 
came and revived him. With what was called a crow 
or crowstick of wood, he went at one boy, who had mis- 
read some word in the New Testament. The boy darted 

down under one of the desks and crawled from one to 

another, now and then catching a blow until he got near 
the door, when the master caught him by the collar and 
heels and threw him out into the street, and forbid any 
boy to let the sufferer have his overcoat or cap, though 

jt was a winter'aday, Qn one occasion he whipped 4 
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ion with a cowhide, at intervals through most of a fore- 
noon, in order to make him hold out at arm’s length a 
heavy book. The girls in the school, many of them 
women grown, used to weep and shriek, and cover their 
heads with their aprons to shut out the horrid sights. 
This day the boy’s sister, early in the whipping, stood 
up and cried out: ‘Hold it out, John; hold it out, 
John”; but later exclaimed, with her strong English 
accent: ‘Don’t you hold it out, John, if he kills 
you!” 

The master’s desk was a high one, and stood on a 
platform, One day he called out a boy, made him take 
off his jacket, fastened his arms round the legs of the 
desk, and stood and whipped him with a cowhide until 
the blood ran down, and one could place one’s tingers in 
the fleshy part of the arm made by the instrument of 
torture, We saw the punishment, the blood, the skirt 
cut in ribbons, and the gashes. These facts—and we 
might add to them—were not a part of the history of 
slavery, nor are they extracted from ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” but they occurred in a Massachusetts free 
school, and they went substantially without rebuke. 
The master was sometimes prosecuted at the law. The 
father of the writer, a leading lawyer at the har, de- 
fended him, and he was always acquitted, He paid the 
doctor’s bills in the last case, and gave the boy’s mother 
a load of wood, for he was her only son and she was a 
poor widow. The master was in many respects an ex- 
cellent teacher ; he kept the school for many years, and 
gave it up at the last from ill health, much to the regret 
of the community. He was a Christian by profession, 
kept up family prayers, but there were some who 
thought--chiefly the boys—that he was at times unduly 
severe in the infliction of punishment. 
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THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 





By JenNrIE E. Kit ysor, Omaha, Neb. 


The subject of American colonization as it is gener- 
ally taught in our history classes is uninteresting and 
unprofitable. The reasons for this are to be found in 
many directions, the most general one being the prac- 
tice of teaching men facts without giving any attention 
to their causes or results. Too often our classes are 
taught the colonial history of New England as if it were 
a series of events complete in itself, having no great 
cause from which to emanate, and leaving no traceable 
marks on the subsequent history of the United States. 
Such methods of teaching, however easy it be to fall 
into them, are not excusable even in the most remote 
rural district. 

A very natural question on taking up English coloni- 
zation in America, after having studied the discoveries, 
is, why was England the only countryto make lasting 
settlements out of all those who explored? Now there 
are palpable reasons for this, and teachers should see 
that their pupils understand them. Spain was a mag- 
nificent discoverer. She lifted the misty veil of obscu- 
rity from half a world, filled with fertile valleys, watered 
by broad, navigable rivers, watched over by as lofty 
mountains asever stood sentinels for any continent, and 
girded by oceans of broad extent. All this Spain did, 
and to her and her enterprising queen long resound the 
praise ; but her cruelty made her colonies poor failures. 
France did much to explore the territory discovered by 
her early adventurers, but military despotism, resulting 
in the French and Indian war, lost to her the power to 
colonize. England, the last European power to send out 
colonizers, was the power destined to be permanent and 
dominant in America. To leave out of our mstruction 
such important portionsof our theme as are these 
foundation factsis to feed our pupils with the husks, 
while the corn lies hidden in the debris of our own 
ignorance. 

We teach too exclusively the American history of the 
colonies and their founders, giving too little attention to 
the religious or political causes which sent the colonists 
from their mother countries. Men do not quit native 
land and fireside to settle in an unknown and unex- 
plored country without good reasons. Indeed we find 
the most powerful incentives moved our forefathers to 
plant colonies in America, and in planting them to en- 
dure great hardships. Not one of - the original thirteen 
colonies but was planted only wo shield some moral, re- 
ligious or, political right, The name Providence has a 
suggestive sound. Who does not know why Roger 
Williams founded Rhode Island? The poor in England 
were imprisoned for debt.—a philanthropist was not 
wanting who made Georgia an asylum for these wretched 
people. Carolina tested a great man's idea of govern- 
ment, for she hé proved 1 Locke's Grand Model a failute, 





— 


en nsylvania and Maryland were founded for the fre® 
exercise of religious beliefs widely mens from each 
other. 

The mere adventurer in colonization is a failure in 
himself and a hinderance to his more honest compan- 
ions. Virginia is a notable example of this. Not till 
the “‘vagabond gentlemen” became honest laborers‘ 
delvers in the soil and hewers of wood,—not till they 
gave up the foolish idea of searching for gold and be- 
came the honest heads of industrious families, did their 
colony prosper. 

In order that colonization be successful three things 
are essential : (1) Men having sober expectations. Of the 
one hundred and five men who came to settle Virginia 
more than half were mere seekers after gold, a fact det- 
rimental to colonial growth. (2) Men having individual 
property rights. During the first years of Virginia all 
property was held in common. The inhabitants worked 
together, and at the end of the season stored their pro- 
duce in a common store-house under the control of the 
governor and the council. This system of labor was a 
hinderance to the colony, and when it was changed sal- 
utary results were at once apparent in the increased 
cheerfulness and industry of the laborers. (3) Men of 
family life. Up to about 1620, the colonizers were rov- 
ing men, having no homes and intending sooner or 
later to return to England. It is evident there could be 
no stability to a colony thus constituted. Home-life is 
the foundation as well as the fortification to a nation’s 
existence. To meet this demand of the colony, about 
one hundred young women were induced to come to 
Virginia, where they were soon married to the planters. 
The families thus founded went far toward making the 
colonization of Virginia a success. 

The influence of individual colonies upon the subse- 
quent history of the United States is an important point 
to be considered in the study of colonial history. Many 
people in a glow of enthusiasm for America and her in- 
stitutions are wont to speak of our Constitution as a 
revelation, but study proves that this is untrue,—that 
this remarkable instrument is rather a development 
from the history of the combined and individual colo- 
nies. Certain characteristics of the colonies are stamped 
indelibly upon the Constitution. Its central and all- 
important principle, ‘In union is strength,” was early 
appreciated by the colonists. As early as 1643 we find 
the New England colonies uniting to protect them- 
selves against the Indians and the Dutch. In studying 
the vext of the Constitution, teachers should call atten- 
tion to characteristic marks of individual colonies. We 
shall not look in vain for the democratic ideas of New 
England nor for the aristocratic notions of Virginia. 

Some terse way of contrasting the motives and insti- 
tutions of separate colonies is an excellent way to bring 
out the character of those colonies. The following is an 
iliustration contrasting New England and Virginia : 


NEW ENGLAND 1620. 
Men seeking religious lib- 


VirGInia 1607. 
1. Men seeking gold. 1. 
erty. 


2. Frugal and industrious. 

. Men of family life. 

. Popular education en- 
couraged. 

. Land granted in town- 
ships. Settlements made 


2. Prodigal and indolent. 

3. Single adventurers. 

4. Popular ignorance boast- 
ed of. 

5 Plantations isolated. Ex- 
tensive parishes curtail 


rights. in villages. 

6. Aristocratic government, |6. Theocratic government, 
tending to increase in- tending to diminish in- 
fluence of wealth. Social finence of wealth, Social 
inequality developing. equality developing. 

7. Cotton and tobacco in-|7. No staple product — de 





creasing in demand. Ag- mand for slave labor cut 
riculture developing. off. Manufacturing de- 
veloping. 
8. Commercial. 8. Non-commercial. 


An interesting recitation may be conducted by using 
the above schedule as.a basis, having pupils prove each 
point and select what seem to them the most valuable in 
forming a republic. 





A FEW THOUGHTS THAT WILL BEAR REPE- 
TITION. 


It does not matter.whether the child learns such a 
great.amount in arithmetic and grammar, but it does 
matter whether he become a good and useful citizen. 

Every school-room should be adorned with mottoes 
and pictures. A school’should be made so interesting 
and attractive, that children will not stay away. 

Education is a development of the whole nature. 

If the sculptor ruins a piece of marble, he can obtain 
another, but woe unto the teacher that wrecks and ruins 


lan immortal soul. The ignorant and unskilled teacher 
rushes mto work that angels would hesitate to per- 
form. 

We are responsible for the intellectual, moral, and 
physical training of the children under our care, but 
how few are the teachers that look after the health and 
morals of their pupils. 

Eternity will reveal to us the great mistakes of life. 

Ten or fifteen minutes every morning devoted to sing- 
ing and interesting general exercises, would do away 
with nearly all absence and tardiness. 

Morris. W. Va. Supt. Davip MARTIN. 





MENTAL AND PHYSICAL SYMPATHY. 





THERE are many authentic facts showing conclusively 
the most intimate connection between the bodies and 
minds of different persons, not only when together, but 
when separated by even considerable distances. This 
fact is one of great interest to teachers. An instance 
recently came to our knowledge which it will be inter- 
esting to read, as showing a remarkable instance of this 
undescribed and little-understood force. 

There were three children, triplets, two girls and a 
boy. One of the girls and the boy exhibited a remark- 
able sympathy for each other. Their affection was in- 
tense, and showed itself in a perfect harmony and con- 
geniality in everything. The other girl, however, was 
entirely different. There was a diametrical dissimilar- 
ity between her tastes, feelings, and sympathies, and 
those of the first two; so great was this dissimilarity, that 
it amounted to an actual hate between her and the first 
named two. This remarkable trio all lived until they 
were past sixteen years of age. At that time the two 
sisters were living with their mother in the West, while 
the brother was at work in a large foundry in Pittsburg, 
Pa., more than one thousand miles distant. Suddenly 
one day while at work, he fell to the floor, was picked 
up and carried to his room, where he exhibited the most 
dangerous symptoms of some severe, but mysterous ill- 
ness, which increased rapidly in severity for several 
days. On, perhaps, the fifth or sixth day, there was 
evidence of rapidly approaching dissolution. Suddenly, 
after perhaps an hour, during which time it seemed as 
if every moment would be his last, he aroused, turned 
over, spoke to those around him, and after a few mo- 
mentssat up. In an hour from the moment of the sud- 
den change, he inusted on dressing himself to go to 
work, saying that he was entirely well. There was no 
return of any unpleasant indication afterward. Soon 
after his recovery he received word that the sister, to 
whom he was so much attached. was taken very ill, 
grew rapidly worse, and after five or six days, at the 
very moment he began to recover from bis apparent 
dangerous illness, died. 

Such instances are seldom met with, but they prove 
the existence of a force which often exerts itself with 
great power in the ordinary intercourse between teach 
ers and their pupils. 


TABLE-T ALK. 


Striking school-boys in Indianapolis have demaned re- 
markable concessions. Here are a few: 

1. A reduction of the hours of study. 

2. An increase in the periods of recess. 

8. Noon to begin at 11 o'clock and to extend to 1:30 
or 2, according to the condition of the weather. 

4. School shall be let out any afternoon when there is 
a baseball match or a circus wit!iin fifteen miles. 

5. Any scholar who wants a ‘‘ reward of merit” to 
carry home to his parents, can have it at wholesale or 
cost price. 

6. Ferrules to be made of soft wood. 

7, The old-time custom of punishing boys by com- 
pelling them to sit with the girls be immediately re- 
stored, 

8. A boy who holds up his right hand and says, 
‘Please, sir, may I go out?” shall be allowed to go, 
whether it is necessary or not. 

9. The number of boys allowed to go and fetch a pail 
of water shall be increased from two to four, with 
proper allowance for time consumed in going and 
coming. 

10. No boy shall be punished for offensive words 
spoken in debate with another boy. 

11. While believing in arbitration on general princi- 





ples, we insist that two boys who have a grudge to set- 
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tle shall be allowed to fight it out between themeelves. 
No teacher need apply a whip on account of it. 
12. A boy who tells on another boy shall be boycotted. 
18. No boy shall be kept in after school, except at his 
own request, as when another boy is lying in wait to 
lick him. 
#,¢ 
We have a good friend in Schoharie, New York, who 
sometimes says plain things. He has had a long experi- 
ence as a teacher, and holds the profession in high 
esteem, but is keenly sensitive to its defects and diffi. 
culties.. What follows is from his pen. Our readers 
will hear it as from a good father in pedagogy. 
“I went toa public gathering the other evening—I 
will not say when or where, for I do not wish to wound 
any one’s feelings—and took a seat, but soon had to re- 
move to another part of the house, so strong was the 
odor of burnt grease and the stable, from a person seated 
near me. Ido not believe the person ever bathes, or 
that the pores of his skin have been really open since he 
had a good sweat in the harvest field. Such things are 
disgusting ; but if we have them in grown people and 
parents, how can we expect the children will acquire 
personal cleanliness? If an unbathed skin were harm- 
jess, we might endure it, or, at least, overcome its offen- 
siveness by the free use of perfumes, If it were merely 
productive of ill health, we still might endure it in the 
sweet thought that the offender would soon die off. But 
when we know—as are the parents, so are the children 
—we have cause for alarm more than disgust. If a 
child can be iutelligent, and yet physically dirty, if 1t 
can be really moral, and yet filthy, it is a condition sel- 
dom seen. I do not say it cannot be done, merely that 
it is very seldom accomplished. Some one has said— 
‘Cleanliness is ‘next to Godliness ’—I think it is a little 
ahead, for the repeated injunction in Scripture is— 
* Wash and be clean.’ 
“The unpleasant smell in our school-rooms does not 
come so much from the breath of the pupils as from the 
sourness of the vapor coming from their unwashed 
bodies, the fumes from their clothing, and the stench 
from their feet. This is plain talk, and I hope will set 
parents thinking.” 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


PARTING SONG. 














By JoHun R. DENNIS. 
FOR A GRADUATING CLASS. 
Air—Auld Lang Syne. 
And now the parting hour has come— 
To-day will be the last— 
To our dear school we bid adieu 
Where happiest days have passed. 
Chorus : Of old times here, my friends, 
Of old times here, 
We'll think with joy in future years 
Of old times here. 
We're bound to leave our teachers kind, 
And schoolmates tried and true— 
We'll keep in memory each and all, 
And oft the past review. 
Chorus : Of old times here, my friends. 


Thanks for the lessons gathered here, 
Improving heart and mind ; 
All those who ’ve sought for wisdoms’ ways 
A true reward shall find. 
Chorus: Of old times here, my friends, 


Oh comrades, some afar will roam, 
And tired the feet become, 
Yet oft the thought of old times here 
Will chase away the gloom. 
Chorus ; Of old times here, my friends, 
Of old times here, 
We'll think with joy in future years 
Of old times here. 





SELECTIONS FOR A FOURTH OF JULY CELE- 
BRATION. 





*Tis the month of July— 

See all the flags fly ! 

Cannons bang, bells go clang, 

And all the time the crackers pop, 

As if they never were going to stop. 
—St. [ Nicholas. 


Thanksgiving is all well enough in its way, 
Against Christmas and New Year I’ve nothing to say, 
But my dog, and the fellows, and— 
That is, all the fellows who have any spunk, 
Who save up for months to buy powder and punk, 
And keep fire-crakers hid in my old leather trunk— 
We just live for the Fourth of July. 
—St. Nicholas. 
Oh, what a noise ! 
Ah, what a clatter ! 
Is it the boys? 
What is the matter | 


Dozens and dozens— 
Only eight, is it? 

Only some cousins 
Come on a visit ? 


Hearing the rattle, 
I thought ’twas an army ; 
Sounds of a battle 
Alway alarm me. 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE LIBERTY-BELL. 
(Philadelphia, 1776.) 
3 


Squarely prim and stoutly built, 
Free from glitter and from gilt, 
Plain,—from lintel up to roof-tree, and to belfry bare 
and brown— 
Stands the Hall that hot July,— 
While the folks throng anxious by— 
Where the Continental Congress meets within the 
Quaker town, 


Hark! a stir, a sudden shout, 
And a boy comes rushing out, 
Signaling to where his grandsire in the belfry waiting 
stands :— 
‘* Ring !” he cries ; “the deed is done ! 
Ring! they’ve signed, and freedom’s won !” 


And the ringer grasps the bell-rope with his strong and 
sturdy hands ; 

While the Bell with joyous note 

Clanging from its brazen throat, 
Rings the tidings, all exultant,—peals the news to shore 
and sea : 

‘‘Man is man—a slave no longer ; 

Truth and Right than Might are strong“r— 
Praise to God! We're free ; we're free.” 

Il. 
(New Orleans, 1885.) 

Triumph of the builder’s art, 
Tower and turret spring and start— 
As if reared by mighty genii for some Prince of eastern 
Where the southern river flows, 
And eternal summer glows,— 
Dedicate to labor’s grandeur, fair and fast the arches 
stand, 

And, enshrined in royal guise, 

Flower-be-decked ’neath sunny skies ; 
Old and time-stained, cracked and voiceless, but where 
all may see it well ; 

Circled by the wealth and power 

Of the great world’s triumph hour— 
Sacred to the cause of freedom, on its dais rests the Bell. 


And the children thronging near 
Yet again the story hear 
Of the Bell that rang the message pealing out to land 
and sea: 

‘« Man is man—a slave no longer ; 

Truth and Right than Might are stronger— 
Praise to God! We're free ; we're free.” 


Il. 

Prize the glorious relic then, 
With its hundred years and ten, 
By the Past a priceless heirloom to the Future handed 
down. 

Still the stirring story tell, 

Till the children know it well,— 
From the joyous southern city to the northern Quaker 
town. 


Time that heals all wounds and scars, 
Time that sends all strifes and wars, 
Time that turns al] pains to pleasure, and can make the 
cannon dumb. 
Still shall join in firmer grasp, 
Still shall knit in friendlier clasp 





North and South-land in the glory of the ages yet to 
come. 
And, though voiceless, still the Bell 
Shall its glorious message tell, 
Pealing loud o’er all the nation, lake to gulf, and sea to 
sea : 
** Man is man—a slave no longer ; 
Truth and Right than Might are stronger— 
Praise to God! We're free ; we’re free.” 
E. 8S. Brooks, in St. Nicholas. 


The people never give up their liberties but under 
some delusion.—BURKE. 


For freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 


Though baffled oft, is ever won. —BYRON. 
Who will be a traitor knave? 
Who would fill a coward’s grave ? 
Who so base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
—BUurRNs. 


Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet 

And freedom’s banner streaming o’er us. 


—DRAKE. 


Ah, never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave ; 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they sought to save. 


Liberty, what of the night ?— 
I feel not the red rains fall, 
Hear not the tempest at all, 
Nor thunder in heaven any more. 
All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun. 
Night, with the woes that it wove, 
Night is over and done. 
—SwInBOURNE,. 
They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land ; 
They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand. 


Then prize their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light, 
To cheer our strife for liberty, 
And teach us to unite. 
—JOHN KEUuLs INGRAM. 


They rose in Freedom’s rare sunrise, 

Like giants roused from wine ; 
And in their hearts and in their eyes 

The god leapt up divine ! 

—GERALD MASSEY. 
What constitutes a state ? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 


No :—Men, high-minded men, 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 
—Sm WILLIAM JONES. 


Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.—PatTrick HENRY. 


Human nature is evermore an advocate for liberty. 
There is also in human nature, a resentment ‘of injury 


and indignation against wrong, a love of truth, and a 
veneration for virtue.—JOHN ADAMS. 


A WRITER says that the people are sure to be losers in 
the end. They can hardly be losers if unsuccessful; be- 
cause if they live they can be but slaves, after an unfor- 
tunate effort, and slaves they would have been if they 
had not resisted. So that nothing is lost. If they die 
they cannot be said to lose, for death is better than 
slavery.—JOHN ADAMS. 


Our revolution was mainly directed against the mere 
theory of tyranny. We had suffered comparatively but 
little; we had in some respects been kindly treated; but 
our intrepid and intelligent fathers saw, in the usur- 
pation of the power to levy an inconsiderable tax, the 
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long train of oppressive acts that were to follow, they 
rose, they breasted the storm, they achieved their free- 
dom.—HENRY CLayY. 


Born in a land of liberty, my anxious recollections, 
my sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes, are irre- 
sistibly excited, whensoever, in any country,I see an 
oppressed nation unfurl the banners of freedom.— W asH- 
INGTON. 


*We wish that the last object on the sight of him who 
leaves his native shore, and the first to gladden his who 
revisits it, may be something which shall remind him of 
the liberty and the glory of his country. Let it rise till 
it meet the sun in his coming; let the earliest light of the 
morning gild it, and parting day linger and play on its 
summit.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 

*Iy the spark of civil and religious liberty be kindled, 
it will burn. Human agency cannot extinguish it. Like 
the earth’s central fire it may be smothered for a time; 
the ocean may overwhelm it; mountains may press it 
down; but its inherent and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, and at sometime or 
another, in some place or another, the volcano will break 
out and flame up to heaven.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


*WE can win no laurels in a war for independence. 
Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them all. But 
there remains to us a great duty of defence and preser- 
vation. Our proper business is improvement. Let us 
develop the resources of our land. Let us cultivate a 
true spirit of union and harmony. Let our object be, 
our country, our whole country, and nothing but our 
country. And, by the blessing of God, may this country 
itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of op- 
pression and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of 
Liberty, upon which the world may gaze with admir- 
ation, forever.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


No age will come in which the American Revolution 
will appear less than it is, one of the greatest events in 
human history. No age will come in which it will cease 
to be seen and felt, on either continent, that a mighty 
step, a great advance, not only in American affairs, but 
in human affairs, was made on the 4th of July, 1776.— 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

(From the Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson.) 

{SINK or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote. It is true indeed that 
in the beginning we aimed not at independence. But 
there’s a Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice 
of England has driven us to arms; and, blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has obstinately persisted, 
till independence is now within our grasp. We have but 
to reach forth to it and it is ours. 

+If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on 
or give up the war? Do we mean to submit and consent 
that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, and our 
country and its rights trodden down in the dust? I know 
we do not mean tosubmit. We shall never submit. For 
myself, having twelve months ago in this place, moved 
you that George Washington be appointed commander 
of the forces raised, or to be raised for the defence 
of American liberty, may my right hand forget her 
cunning, and my tongue Cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I hesitate or waver in the support I give him. The war 
then must goon. We must fightitthrough. And ifthe 
war must go on why put off longer the Declaration of 
Independence. 


+ The Declaration of Independence will inspire the people 
with increased courage. Instead of along and bloody 
war for restoration of privilege, for redress of griev- 
ances, set before them the glorious object of entire inde- 
pendence and it will breathe into them anew the breath 
of life. 

Read this declaration at the head of the army: every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn 
vow uttered to maintain it or to perish on the bed of 
honor. Publish it from the pulpit: religion will approve 
it, and the love of religious liberty will cling round it, 
resolve to stand with it or fall with it. Send it to tne 
public halls; proclaim it there; let them see it who saw 
their brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker 
Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Concord, and 
the very walls will cry out in its support. 

Whatever may be our fate, be assured that this decla- 
ration will stand. It may cost treasure and it may cost 


—— 


*(From the address on laying the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hill monument.) 

+(Extract from the supposed speech of Adams on signing the 
Declaration of Independence, by Daniel Webster in hiseulogy on 
Adamsand Jefferson.) 


both. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the 
brightness of the future as the sunin heaven. We shall 
make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in 
our graves our children will honor it. They will cele- 
brate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires 
and illuminations. On its return they will shed tears, 
copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not 
of agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and 
of joy. Sir, before God, I believe the hour has come. 
My judgment approves this measure and my whole 
heart is in it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all 
that I hope in this life, I am now ready to stake upon it. 
It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing of God it 
shall be my dying sentiment; independence now; and 
independence forever. 





MOTTOES FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
We can do more good by being good than in any other 
way.—ROWLAND HILL. 


Cheerful looks make every dish a feast.—MASSINGER. 


The best hearts are ever the bravest.—LAURENCE 
S_ ERNE. 


Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
—DRYDEN. 
Aman should blush to think a falsehcod; it is the 
crime of cowards.—SaMUEL JOHNSON. 


He that is good at making excuses is seldom good at 
anything else.— FRANKLIN. 


He has but one great fear that fears to do wrong.— 
C. N. Bover. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of.—FRANKLIN. 


“I'd rather be right than be President of the United 
States.”— Heyry Cay. 

*“*A foe to God was ne’er true friend to man.”—Ep- 
WARD YOUNG. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheer- 
fulness.—MONTAIGNE. 


They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts.—Sir Pip SIDNEY, 


A REPRODUCTION STORY. 
HIS OWN BOY. 


One time a gentleman who lived in the city had just ar- 
rived on the train from a journey. He was anxious to go 
home and meet his wife and children. He was hurryin 
along the streets, with a bright vision of home in his mind, 
when he saw on the bank of the river a lot of excited men. 

“* What is the matter ?’’ he shouted. 

: “A boy is in the water.” 
on’t you save him?” he asked, and throwin 
pulling off his coat, he jum 
- the boy in his arms, and d 
with him to the shore. As he wiped the water from his 
vO Get ie and brushed back the hair, he exclaimed, 
* it is my boy!’ 


He pl in for somebody else’s boy, and saved his 
own. 








THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

The Dixion High License bill has been defeated in the Kentucky 
Legis'ature. 

The M’Graw-Fiske will case has becn decided by Surrogate Lyon 
in favor of Cornell University. The will gave $1,500,00) t» the 
University for library purpcses. 

Citizens in Arizona have offered a reward of $50 for each Indian 
or head of an Indian, and $2,000 for Geronimo. 

Springfield, Mass., celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of its settlement on Wednesday of last week. 

Mount ina has been throwing out lava in great quantities. 

Cholera is said to prevail in Japan. 

The Massachusetts General Court has voted to restrict the 
hours of labor fur women and children to ten. 

Herr Jobn Most was convicted of misdemeanor by a New York 
jury in the Court of General Sesrions. He has been sent to Black- 
well’s Island for one year, and sentenced also to pay a fine of 
$500. 

Mr. Parnell explains the nature of his meeting with Lord 
Carnarvon. 


Taverns wrecked, rioters wounded, and houses burned in 
Belfast. 


The bill to expel pretenders to the French throne advocated by 
M. de Freycinet in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Manifestoes of Parliamentary leaders to their constituents in 


Ludwig, of Bavaria, refused to yield to the Regent Luitpold. 
Ludwig is dead. 


poet ininsm. tp Merthern Pacific Railroad Forfeiture 


Representatives Findlay and Compton, of Maryland had an 
angry discussion in the Legislative bill debate. 


Bicycle races were held in New-Haven. 





blood; but it will stand and it will richly compensate for 





The West Point cadets had their annua! hop. 
L. P. Morton offers Middlebury College $10,000. 
Litehfield, Conn., suffered badly from fire. 
Boston bricklayers vote to return to ten hours. 
Graduation exercises al! over the country, 
Tammany honors John Kelly's memory. 

Bad bricks found in the N. Y. City Aqueduct. 

Gold value of the legal-tender silver dollar (4124 grains), 76.22 
cents. 

Stocks dull at higher figures, closing at about the best. 

Rioting in Belfast ; ten persons killed and 100 houses destroyed. 

The mysterious French expedition. 

The fisheries troubles. 

Famine in Corea. 

Debate over alleged bad treatment of claims against the Gov- 
ernment; a number of bills passed in the U.S. senate. 

The Civil Service provision of the Legislative bill discussed. 

Continuation of the Commissioner Black investigation. 

Commencement of Vassar College. 

. Pontoon bridge building at West Point. 

J. R. Bodwell nominated for Governor of Maine by the Repub- 
licans. 

The Quaker City Yacht Club regatta near Philadelphia. 

Labor Commissioner Peck inspecting the strikes. 

Resignation of Professor Buckham, of the N. Y. state Normal 
school. 

Burglary conspiracy discovered in East St. Louis. 

Mr. Stark made president of the Dock Board. 

Aqueduct Commissioners stirred up. 

Senator Beck has introduced a bill which prohibits members of 
Congress from acting as attorneys for railroads chartered or 
aided by the government. It is intended to act as a check upon 
what the Kaights of Labor term “ legalized bribery.” 

The Senate has passed a bill extending the provisions of the 
eight-hour law so as to iaclude letter. carriers. Also the bill pro- 
hibiting alien ownership of American land. The committee has 
found that twenty-nine foreign corporations and individuals now 
bold 20,900,000 acres. This almost precisely the area of Lreland. 

In the discussion of the Northern Pacific Land Forfeiture bill, 
Mr. George, Mississippi, said that the road had cost but $75,000,- 
000, while ite land grant of 42,000,000 acres was selling at an 
average of four doliars an acre. The Senator calculat’s thet the 
government has given $93,000,000 as wages to the projectors 
and lobbyists of the scheme. 

Senator Brown, Georgia, denounces the Bankruptcy bill as a 
good one for bavkers and creditors, but a very bed one for 
debtors. 

In the debate upon the Railroad Land Texativm bill, Senators 
Hoar and Hawley spoke against the permitting of large boldings. 
Senator Hoar thought a farm of 640 acres large enougb. 

The House Committee on Labor has reported a bill to legalize 
the incorporation of trades-unions. 

The House passed the Oleomargarine bill after limiting the tax 
to five cents a pound and striking out the clause providing that 
half of the fines imposed shal! go to the informer. 

The Chinese Indempity bill has passed the Senate. 

Representative Boutelle, of Maine, has introduced a bill placing 
further restrictions upon the importation of fish. 

The Senate defeated by a large majority the resolution to ex- 
tend the life of the Mexican reciprocity treaty. 

The Senate bas passed a bill appropriating $106,000 to defray 
certain expenses incident to the inaugurating of the Bartholdi 
statue of * Liberty Enlightning the World.” 

On Saturday last the Senate passed about “20 pension bills. 

Ex-Judge Fullerton, of New York, has made an argument be- 
fore the House Commitee on War Claims, advocating that the 
United States government should assume the Confederate debt. 
Tt is not known whether this is a joke on the part of Judge 
Fullerton or whether English bondholders really regard our 
Congress as a burcau for the payment of bogus claims. 

The conviction cf Buddensiek bas been confirmed by the 
Supreme Court, Genera! Term, an‘ he is now in Sing Sing. 

The “claimant” ia the famous Tichborne case has arrived in 
this country on a lecturing tour. 

It is proposed to send a dozen or more of the children of the 
recently captured Indians to Hampton. 

John Kelly, for many years the chief of the Tammany Hall 
wing of the New York Democrats, died in this city, June 1, at the 
age of s'xty-four. His funeral took place on Saturday. June 5. 

General Caceres has been proclaimed President of Peru. 

The amount of field ice and number of buxe icebergs off the 
Newfoundland coast is extraordinary. 

Another of the indicted Aldermen will be brought to trial this 
mooth. 

The President and his bride spent the week quietly at Deer 
Park, Md. 

Ohio liquor dealers propose to contest the Tax Law in the Fed- 
eral Courts. 

Two Belgian Socialists kave been sentenced to imprisonment. 

A hearing has been had before Governor Hill on the law 
abolishing imprisonment for debt. 

The Saturday half-holiday went into genera! operation in this 
city last Saturday. 

Henry M. Brooks, alias Maxwell, bas been found guilty of 
murder in the first degree in St. Louis. 





Ten anti-Chinese rioters have been indicted at Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory. 

Prince Dom Augusto Gonzague, Duke of Saxe, grandson of the 
Emperor of Brazil, arrived in New York on Sunday. He is a mid- 
sbipman on board a man-of war. 

Geronimo and his band are still at large. 

Mr. F. H. Winston, our Minister to Persia, has resigned. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 7, 8, and 9, 1886, 
International Hotel, Headquarters. 

The forty-first anniversary of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association will be held inthe new Orpheus Park Theatre (seating 
capacity 1,200), at Niagara Falls, commencing at 2:30 P. M., on 
Wednesday, July 7, and continuing througb Thursday and Fri- 
day, July 8 and 9. 

Extensive arrangements have been made by the people of Ni- 
agara Falls and Suspension Bridge for the comfort, convenience, 
and entertainment of the members of the association and their 
friends who may accompany them; and with an attractive pro- 
gram, the generous reduction in railroad rates, the unrivaled 
grandeur and interest of free Niagara, and the ,hearty [welcome 
which we are assured, we anticipate a phwsant, profitable, and 
largely attended meeting. 

The committee on local program will niake ample arrange- 
ments for music during the sessions of the a:eociation. 

The committee on entertainment will receive members at the 
International Hotel before the association opens, after that at the 
Orpheus Park Theatre, and direct them to piaces of entertain- 
ment. 

To secure places before hand, write to Prin. N. P. Browing, 
Suspension Bridge, or Prin. N. L. Benham, Niagara Falls, stating 
size of party and accommodations required. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


J. F. Trott, Hon. William Pool, John Brown, 
Hon. C. E. Davis,. D. H. Thomas, H. F. Pierce, 
Hon. P. A.Proctor, 0. W. Cutler, 8. T. Murray, 
C. B. Gaskill, Hon. W. P. Horne, W. C. Ely, 


Rev. C. 8. Stowitts, Rev.C. M. Rosenmueller, Rev.L. E. Reckwell, 
Key. J. Lanigan, Rev. O. Gallencamp, G. C. Clark, M.D., 


M. Talbot, M.D., A.A. Porter, 8. 8. Pomway, 
J, Binkley, J. 8. Vidder, M. B. Butler, 
F. R. Delano, E, M. Clark, M. L. Fox, 
Thomas Hannan, J. Bingenheimer, L. W. Pettebone, 
M. E. Griffith, J. W. Hodge, M. D., C. E. Cromley, 
W. H. Monro, L. W. Colt, 
COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT. 
H. Neilson, Miss C. L. Wadhams, Hon. T. V. Welch, 
B. Flagler, Miss C. M. Clarke, James Low, 
M. Harrington, Miss J. B. Stanley, W. H. Kinsley, 


Miss E. M. Wilson. 
COMMITTEE ON ROOMS AND EXHIBITS. 


W. F. Evans, J. J. MactIntire, 
H. Durk. B. Rhodes. 
COMMITTEE ON LOCAL PROGRAM. 

N. P. Browing, L. Silberberg, 
E. P. Inslee, Miss Junio Day, 
Dr. A. C. Bachman, Miss Helen E. Pool, 
A. Rose. 

COMMITTEE ON BOARDING PLACES. 
N. L. Benham, N. P. Browing, 


Miss E. M. Wilson, Miss C. L. Wadhams, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 


International Hotel, $3 per day, or rooms $1 per day, and meals 
at the cafe in the casino from 25 cents upward. 


Bpenese TROMIG. so! 6s ecb dick cade Kithicswes -$2.50 per Gay. 
Niagara House.. ord bed dh dive tbh easiiulc sede .. 2,00 
PAID. icin dijindice Coe ncede' th) 9.9469 nt’ Sone 268..° «% 
I a le a . © 
pe RL DT re a 
Temperance House. ..........ccccsrecsccccess Se ir ei 
ee ak ake s scenes staal ehogen — 


The hotels at Suspension Bridge, which is one and one-half 
miles distant from Niagara Falls, and connected therewith by a 
street railroad—fare 5 cents—will charge as follows : 


Mineral Springs Hotel......................++- $2.00 per day. 
EY MEM cos ccs ccccckishececetee $1.50to 2.00 “ ™ 
New York Central House............ 1,.50to 2.00 “ “™ 


Boarding at private houses $1 and $1.50 per day, both at Niag- 
ara Falls and Suspension Bridge. 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
PRESIDENT. 
C E. Surdam, West New Brighton. 
VICF-PRESIDENTS. 
Wm. 8. Jewell, East Syracuse, 
Charles E. Aljen, Medina, 
Miss E. 8. Hanaway, New York City, 
Mrs. Sarah Fletcher, Saratoga Springs. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Edward Danforth, Elmira. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES. 
A. W. Morehouse, Port Byron, 
A. P. Chapin, Rochester. 
TREASURER. 
J. H. Durkee, Sandy Hill. 
A meeting of the local committee and executive co mmittee will 
be held at the International Hotel, on Wednesday, July 7, at 
11 A; M, 





PROGRAM. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


2.30 P. M. Opening Exercises. 
Address of Weluome. Hon. W. Caryl Ely, Niagara 


(Falls. 
Response. Supt. A. McMillan, Utica. 
President’s Address. 
3,30 P. M. Paper: Schoolsand Strikes, Principal E.B. Fancher, 
Discussion, [| Palmyra. 


' 





4P.M. Tonic Sol-Fa. Prof. Theo. F. Seward, New York 
[City. 
Discussion. 
Appointment of Standing Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
8P.M. Address. Dr. M. MacVicar, University of Toronto. 


Manual! Training in Schools. Supt. James Mac Alister, 
[ Philadelphia. 
THURSDAY MORNING, 
9A.M. Opening Exercises. 
Improved Methods in Teaching : 
Penmanship. Prof. Chas. R. Wells, Syracuse. 
Discussion. Opened by Lr. H. W. Bearce, Brooklyn. 
Elementary Natural Science. Supt. Sherman Wil- 
[liams, Glens Falls, 
Mental Arithmetic. Prin. H. W. Callahan, Pen Yan. 
Mathematics. Prof. R. A. Waterbury, Geneseo Nor- 
{mal School. 
General Discussion. 
Physical Training. Prin. J. W. Ballard, Jamaica. 
Discussion. Opened by Supt. 8. Williams. 
Paper: The Cultivation of Memory. Prin. A. C, 
[Ferrin, Keeseville. 
Discussion, Opened by Supt. Fox Holden, Platts- 
(burgh. 


11 A, M, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 

Necrology: Report of Standing Committe—C. W. 
| Bardeen, Syracuse; E. E. Ashley, Waterford; Mrs. 
J. McHench, Cobbleskill. 

Paper: Non-Professional Culture. Prin. C. D. Lark- 

{ins, Fayetteville. 


2P. M. 


Discussion. 
Paper: Moral Training in Public Schools. Prin. A 
LW. Norton, Elmira. 


3 P.M. 


Discussion, 
Paper: The Study of Civics in Public Schools. Prin. 
LE. H. Cook, Potsdam Normal School. 

Discussion. 

Grading Rural Schools. 

Report of Committee—Com. D. D. Metcalf, Oswego; 
{[Com. 8. 8. Lusk, Union; Com Delano, Wayne Co. 

Miscellaneous Business. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The German Gymnasium. Prof. George N. Knee- 
(land, Mt. Morris. 
Hon. A. 8. Draper, State Supt. of Public 
LInstruction, Albany. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Opening Exercises. 
Nomination of Officers. 
The Condition of Education. 
The Kindergarten. Madam Kraus-Boelte; Prof. John 
(Kraus, New York City. 
Common Schools. Com, Leonard T. Cole, Port Ley- 
Lden. 
Union Free Schools. Prin. H. A. Benedict, Webster. 
Defects in our Public Schools and their Remedies. 
General Discussion. 
Educational Tests. Col. Francis W. Parker, Chicago. 
Miscellaneous Business. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
2P.M. Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
2.30 P. M. Address. Prof. W. H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
3.15 P, M. The American Newspaper. Regent Willard Cobb, 
[Lockport. 
Uniform State Examinations for Teachers: Report 
(of Special Committees. 
COM. ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Supt. D. Beattie, Troy, 
Prin. J. H. Dawton, Ellenville. 
Hon. Wm. B. Ruggles, Albany. 
Supt. C. E. Surdam, West New 
Brighton. 
Prin. A. 8. Dawing, Fairport. 
Address: Educational Reforms. Supt. Geo. Little- 
[field, Newport, R. I. 
Report of Committee on Time and Place. 
Reports of Treasurer and Finance Committee. 
Final Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Inspectors.of Election. Introduction of 
[New Officers. 


4P.M. 


Address. 


9 A.M, 


11 A. M. 


4P.M. 


COM. ON EXAMINATIONS. 
Supt. D. Beattie, Troy, 
Supt. 8. G. Love, Jamestown, 
Supt. C. W. Cole, Albany, 
Prin. E. H. Cook, Potsdam, 


Prin. Jas. Winnie, Canastota, 
8 P.M. 


Brief Address of ex-President. 
Adjournment. 

All persons invited to address the association ‘are requested to 
confine their remarks to one-half hour, and all persons presenting 
papers or making reports, to fifteen minutes. 

In debate, no member shall speak on the same question more 
than once, nor longer than five minutes, unless by consent of the 
association. 





RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS 
FO.uw THE NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT NIAGARA FALLS, 
JULY 7%, 8, AND 9, 1886. 





The following are the arrangements announced for the State 
Sunday School Convention at Buffalo, June 8, 9, 10, and we un- 
derstand they have’ been duplicated for the State Teachers’ Con- 
vention at Niagara Falls, July 7,8, 9, the return tickets to be 
good to July 25. We quote them as announced for the Buffalo 
Convention ; 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT ARRANGEMENTS, 


The following lines will return free on the certificate of the 
state secretary, to be furnished at the Convention, those haying 
paid the full fare in going over the routes named respectively ; 

Adirondack R. R.; Bath and Hammonidsport R.R. ; Buffalo, 








R.; Crown Point R. R.; Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley 
R.R., Delaware and Hudson C. Co's. R. R., (Champlain, Sara- 
toga, and Susquehana division); Fonda, Johnstown, and 
Gloversville R. R.; Middleburgh and Schoharie Valley R. 
R.; New York City and Northern R. R,; Ogdensburg 
and Lake Champlain R. R. ; Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Co. - 
Stony Clove and Catskill Mt. R. R.; Ulster and Delaware R. R. 

The following lines make the rate of one and a-half cents per 
mile, counting distance by shortest line, full fare being paid in 
going, and the reduction allowed on the return ticket, to be ob- 
tained at Buffalo upon the certificate of the state secretary. 
(From New York, $9.25, regular rate going ; return, $3.05; total, 
$12.30.) New York Central and Hudson River R.R.; West 
Shore R. R.; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R.R ; and 
New York, Lake Erie, and Western R. R. 

The Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg R. R., including the 
Utica and Black River division, will sell round trip tickets from 
principal stations, at half fare, good for return when counter- 
signed by the secretary at the convention. Application should 
be made early to the local agents, to insure supply at all stations 
where required. 

The following lines will sell return tickets at onc-third fare : 
Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia R. R., all divisions, includ- 
ing the Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Western R. R., from Chautauqua. 
Olean, etc., to Buffalo or Rochester ; and New York, Ontario, and 
Western: R. R., from New York, Cornwall, Delhi, etc., to Oneida. 

The Troy Citizens’ Line of Steamers, “City of Troy” and 
“ Saratoga,” will sell round trip tickets for $2, or $1 each way. 
The Day Line of Steamers will sell through tickets to Buffalo, via 
N. Y. C. R. R., with commutation on return. Keuka Lake 
Steamers, 10 cents each way. Other lines are expected to grant 
the usual reduction, as will be stated in program. 


* 


RAILROAD RATES, LIMITATIONS OF TICKETS, 
ETC., FOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION AT TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
JULY 13-16. 


Those entitled to reduced railroad rates are officers and mem- 
bers of the association, school superintendents, teachers, and im- 
mediate members of their families. From places in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and all points in Trunk 
Line territory, round-trip tickets will be sold from New York 
City to Topeka, Kansas, and return, at $39; and from other 
places in the above territory at rates based on this from New York 
City asa maximum. For fares from other important points in 
this territory, see Bulletin of Nationa) Educational Association, 
page 6. A certificate must be presented to the ticket agent. 
Those who intend to purchase their tickets for Topeka, at any 
railroad station in the above territory, must produce a certificate 
from their superintendent of schools, city or county, or from 
Wm. E, Sheldon, secretary, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., 
as evidence that the holder is entitled to buy a ticket for Topeka 
at the reduced rates. Present this certificate to the ticket agent 
when purchasing the ticket for going to Topeka. When more 
convenient to do so, the certificate of Wm. E. Sheldon may be 
obtained by addressing the president. N. A. Calkins. N. B.—If 
you intend to purchase the ticket at a small station, please notify 
the ticket agent at that station, a week or more in advance, that 
he may procure asupply of tickets for Topeka. Tickets wili be 
on sale for going in this territory from July 5,to the 12th, in- 
clusive, and good for passage to Topeka until July 15. Return 
tickets.—The return tickets must be stamped by Wm. E. Sheldon, 
secretary, at Topeka, and the name of the holder must be written 
plainly across it, after which the ticket will be valid for return 
passage until Sept. 4, inclusive. In case holders of these tickets 
desire to make extended cxcursions from Topeka, the time of the 
return passage may be extended by W. F. White, general passen- 
ger agent of the Atchison, Topeka, and Sante Fe Railroad, or by 
C. 8. Stebbins, of the Union Pacific Railroad, before the holder 
leaves Topeka. 

The return passage on railroads east of Chicago, or St. Louis, 
will be by the same route as that of the going passage. N. B.— 
Arrangements for change of return route have been made be- 
tween several of the railroads west of Chicago, by which those 
who visit Colorado, California, or Mexico, may return via Kansas 
City, or Omaha, or via Northern Pacific Railroad and 8t. Paul, 
and thence from either of these points to Chicago. In such cases 
the return ticket from Topeka to Chicago will be accepted or ex- 
changed for return passage from Omaha or St. Paul to Chicago. 
Arrangements to exchange tickets for returning from Omaha or 
St. Paul have been made between the Chicago & Alton, and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St Paul railroads; also between the Missouri 
Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy railroads. It is prob- 
able that similar facilities will be granted by other western roads. 
Full information in relation to these matters will be given at To- 
peka. Stop-over.—It is not customary to allow those who travel 
by round-trip tickets, at greatly reduced fare, to “ stop-over” on 
the route; but those who go in a party, by a special car, may 
make special arrangements for some privileges on the route from 
the east. Excursion tickets from Topeka will allow “ stop-over” 
at points of interest on the route. It is expected that the lines of 
railroads at the west will grant liberal facilities to teachers from 
the east, as well as to those from tae west, who desire to visit 
f.iends and relatives before returning home. The Missouri River 
Passenger Association has authorized the Union Pacific, and the 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe railroads, to issue tickets to teach- 
ers in attendance at the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation at Topeka; to all points on their lines in the northwest. 
at. the rate of.one fare for the round trip. See Bulletin, pages © 
and 7, for other excursion rates. 

From places in New England, round-trip tickets will be sold 
(sec Bulletin for rates). Address Wm. BR. Sheldon, Boston, for 
particulars. Tickets on sale for going, from July 5-12. Good for 
return passage until Sept. 10. 

From places in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Southern Illinois. 
—Round-trip tickets will be sold by the several railroads in this 








for Topeka and return one way; these tickets 
will be on sale Belin and valid for 
; going passage 





Rochester, and Pittsburgh, R. R,, (all divisions) ; Chatesugay R, | turn passage tq July 30; but in case holders require longer limits 
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Mears. C. 8. Stebbins and W. F-- White will be accorded the right 
to extend such limits at their discretion. This extension may be 
secured at Topeka. The round-trip tickets will be sold to teach- 
ers and immediate members of their families, on presentation of 
certificate signed by the superintendent of schools for the county 
or city in which the teacher is employed. Tickets via Michigan 
Central Railway, good for return until Sept. 4. 

From places in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and part 
of Texas.—Round-trip tickets will be sold for Topeka by the prin- 
cipal railroads in this territory at fare one way, from July 8, to 
the 12th, inclusive. The tickets are limited for return to July 20; 
but in case holders desire to join any of the low rate excursions 
from Topeka, the ticket for return will be extended in Topeka by 
the line over which the ticket is issued. Teachers must present 
certificates of a superintendent of schools to the ticket agent 
when purchasing tickets for Topeka at places in this territory. 

From places in Illinois, Wisconsin, [owa, Minnesota, and Da- 
kota.—Round-trip tickets will be sold for Topeka by the principal 
railroads in this territory at fare one way. The tickets will prob- 
ably be on sale from the 7th to the 12th of July. The return 
passage is limited to July 20; but the time may be extended at 
Topeka by Mr. C. 8. Stebbins and Mr. W. F. White, as provided 
for tickets from other territories. Teachers must present certifi- 
cates of a superintendent of schoola, to identify them to the ticket 
agent when purchasing tickets for Topeka, in this territory. 
All tickets for return trip must be stamped by Wm. E. Sheldon, 
secretary, at Topeka. {2®~ Definite information will be furnished 
at Topeka, relative to all evcursions from that place. 

N. A. CALKINS, President, 
124 Easr 807TH Srreet, N. Y. 


WM. E. SHELDON, Secretary, 
3 SoMERSET STREET, Boston, MAss. 





THE OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, NEW 
YORK, JUNE 29, 30, AND JULY 1, 


With the following program : 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 
TUESDAY. 

Inaugural Address Prof. C. L. Loos, Dayton. 
Paper—The Intellect Dr. Eli T. Tappan, Gambier. 
Discussion opened by Dr. T. W. Andrews, of Marietta. 
Paper—Methods of Promotions Supt. E. 8. Cox, Portsmouth. 
Discussion opened by Supt. J. C. Hartzler, of Newark. 
Paper—Moral Instruction Miss Lucia Stickney, Cincinnati. 
Discussion opened by Supt. W.8. Eversole, of Wooster. 
Paper—Ohio History in Ohio Schools....Supt. J. B. Peaslee, Cinn. 
GENERAL ASSOCTATION. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Inaugural Address 
Paper—National Illiteracy 
Discussion opened by Hon. John Eaton, of Athens. 
Paper—Management of Schools in Township Districts, Supt. W. 

W. Donham, Forgy.- 

Discussion opened by Supt. Horace Ankeney, Alpha. 
OHIO TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 
Lecture—Hamlet. By Dr. W. B. Whitlock, of Ohio Wesleyan 

University, Delaware. 
THURSDAY. 

Paper—Industrial Education Supt. J. W. Dowd, Toledo. 
Discussion opened by Prof. N. M. Anderson, of Cleveland. 
Annual Address Andrew J. Rickoff, of New York. 
Teachers’ Reading Circle—Report of Sec’y and Treas., Supt. E. A. 
Jones, Massilon. Brief reports of corresponding members. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
will be held in the Assembly Chamber, Madison, July 6,7, and 8. 
The usual arrangements have been made, providing tor reduced 
rates of entertainment at the hotels, and of fare upon the rail- 
roads, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

High Schools—J. W. Stearns. 

Common Schools—W. H. Chandler. 

The Relation of the Schools to Public Health—A. R. Sprague 
and Rose C. Swart. 

Address—The Ventilation of School-houses—J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

PAPERS. 

The Natural Method in Language Teaching—Susie A. Sterling. 

Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools—F. H. King. 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

What may reasonably be expected of him ?—Robert Graham. 

What difficulties does he meet ?—E. C. Wiswall. 

How may his hands be strengthened ?—J. W. Stearns. 


Tt is hoped that the matter of industrial education may be pre- 
sented ; also, some other questions of present interest. Ample 


time will be afforded for discussion. 





CONNECTICUT. 


The Barnum Prize Rhetorical Exercises were held at Bridge- 





upon Mr. E'liot, but which the teacher eluded by returning trom 


him, he grabbed a club and struck the boy a couple of blows, the 
second upon the skull. From the effects of this he died. Public 
sentiment attaches no blame to Elliott, who acted merely in self- 
defense. 

DAKOTA. 
The Sioux Valley Teachers’ Association beld its first session 
June 3 and 4. A paper on the “ Country Schools’ was read by 
Mr. Jerome Riley, pointing out some of the most urgent needs 
and suggesting remedies. “Science in the Primary Schools” was 
discussed by Rev. Frederic Gardiner, “Sight Reading" by Miss 
Hattie Hart, “* Drawing in the Grammar School” by Prof. C. 8. 
Richardson, of Madison normal school, and “The Teacher's 
Preparation” by Miss Melvia Burkholder. Miss Josie McCormack 
read a paper entitied “ Put Yourself in Our Place,” and Gen. W. 
H. H. Beadle, of Yanktcn, delivered an evening lecture on 
*“ Practical Education.” 
Miss Hattie A. Hunter bas resigoed her position in the Abe: deen 
scbool to go to Independence, Ia.——The North Dakota Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at Valley City, June 30, nnd 
July 1. The South Dakota Association will be held on the same 
date. The following persons bave been selected to deliver ad- 
dresses and read papers: Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Blackburn, President 
of the Pierre University, East Pierre; Hon. A. Sheridan Jones, 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Iostruc\ion, Olivet; Dr. J. 
R. Herrick, President of the University of Dakota, Vermillion ; 
C. F. Gates, Canton ; Miss Mattie Darrow, Brookings; E. P. Hol- 
brook, Pierre; Miss A. F. Whiting, Frankfort; C. M. Young, Tyn- 
dall; Miss Sadie Ellithorp, Altoona; A. F. Bartlett, Yankton ; and 
Mrs. Flora Z. Wagner, Crandon. 
The leading teachers of Benson County met at Minnewaukon 
recently and organized a teachers’ association. The following is 
the program prepared for the next meeting: Primary Reading, 
Mr. W. J. Marciey; Address, Mr. A. J. Samson; Primary Geogra- 
phy, Miss E. Nash ; Select Reading, Mies O. Harsh ; Fracti 
Miss G. H. Mitchell. An additional topic—the formation of a 
reading circle—was agreed upon. 


GEORGIA. 


Mr. Frayne H. Curtiss is the principal of the Female College 
at Augusta, an institution designed for the thorough education 
of young ladies who desire tojbetter prepare themselves for the 
home, society, and discharge of life’s duties. He has the support 
of a large and intelligent board and an able faculty of teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Clinton Co. Institute was held at Carlyle, last week, con- 
ducted by J. C. Burns, assisted by Profs. L. Mesick end J. H. 
Brownlee.——Supt. T. J. Lee, of Coles Co,, holds three institutes 
during the month of July at Oakland. beginning on the 5:h, one 
at Charleston the 12th, and one at Mattoon the 19th. Each will 
be in session one week.——Miss H. H. Hickox, of Anamosa {fa., 
who bas been taking a kindergarten course at the Cook (o. Nor- 
mal School, has accepted a position in the recently established 
normal school at Watertown, Dak. 

IOWA. 


The normal institute of Cedar County will be held at Tipton, 
July 19, August 6. Conductor,—Prin. J. C. Johnson; Instruct- 
ors,—Prin. H. H. Douglas, Prin. H, A. Holanter, Mrs. H. H. 
Douglas, and Miss Mary Chapell; Lecturers,—Prof. Henry Sabin, 
Clinten, Col. J. W. Bain, Louisville, Ky., and Mrs. Kate Crary, 
Spencer, Ia. 
Keokuk Co. institute will be held on July 19. Prof. H. H. 
Seerley, of Oskaloosa, will conduct it, assisted by Mrs. M. Burke 
and Supt. W. J. Dean, of What Cheer, J. J. Pollard, of Sigourney, 
and Prin. 8. 8. Wright, of Keola. Supt. Nannie Torrance reports 
the reating circle of the county in a very prosperous condition. 
—Supt, Lottie E. Granger, of Page Co., will hold an institute 
from July 26 to August 13.——-Supt. Barrett writes that the 
teachers of Howard and Mitchell Counties had a very enthusiastic 
meeting at St. Ansgar, May 15.——Scott Uo. institute will be hela 
at Davenport, July 16,to August 6, C. E. Birchard, Co. Supt.—— 
State Supt. Akers has prepared a graded course of study for the 
normal institute. It covers a period of four years, and each 
year’s course comprises work in mathematics, language, science, 
didactics, and general subjects. The superintendents are recom- 
mended to grant to those who can pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in each course, certificates specifying the course completed. 

A Convention of County Superintendents and Teachers of the 
First District of Iowa, was held at Mt. Pleasant, Muy 18 and 19. 
The following persons took part in the program and discussions: 
Superintendents J. W. Akers, H. J. Bell, Belle Kilgore, Nannie 
Torravee, Mrs. L. G. Murdock, BE. G. Ashby, W. J. Meds, W. A. 
MelIntire, Mr. P. L. Kindig, Miss Julia Scofield, Mr. E. H. Bastman, 
Prof. Grumbling, Supt. R. W. Anderson, Mr. M. J. Pusey. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Mrs. L. G, Murdock; Vice-Presidents, E. G. Ashby, and J. F. 
Riggs; Secretary, S. N. Hopkins; Treasurer, M. Hedge. Execu- 
tive Committee, W. A. McIntire, Nanovie Torrance, and H. J. 
Bell. 





NEBRASKA. 

Burt Co, Institute will be held at Tekamab, July 19 and 30,—— 
The next meeting of the Polk Co. Teacher's Association will be 
held June 12. The summer norma! opens July 26 and contin ies 
three weeks. ——Supt. Dayton Ward, of D:xon Co. has organized 
SAVE ee ee ee the teac»ers of his county. 





port, June 11, James W. Thompson took the Ist prize and Besie 
Stevens the 2nd. The prizes were recently provided for by Mr. 
P. T. Barnum’s gift of one thousand dollars to the city, the in- 
come of which is to b> used each year for the purchase of two 
prizes to be given to the best orators of the senior class in the 
High School. Mr. Barnum was present and so much pleased that 
be commizsioned Supt. Harrington to purebase four silver 
medals for the unsuccessful contestants. 
Considerable excitement prevails in the town of Woodbridge 
over the killing of Charles Bishop, a seventeen-year-old pupil, by ' 
po a hey A Bishop had been 
against the tea for over a year, ofa 
getved from hnju And wih wo companions 








eta a aevo.cn euteuniguinnt ph 
May 29, which was greatly enjoyed by all in attendance. Miss 
Tackman has been engaged for another term by the Mahwah 
School Board. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly will be heid at Mt. 
Mitchell Hotel, Black Mountain, June 22, to July 7. The opening 
address will be delivered by Dr. R. H. Lewis, President. The 
following exercises and addresses are upon the program : 
o> ie re gon 


Pog Sey Ft. . Mrs. M, E, Humphrey, Goldsboro Graded 





Prof. W. G. Randall, Marion High School. 


school by another route. On the 27th of May, Bishop and his | Music........... Dr. Aug. Kursteiner, 8t. Mary's School, Raleigh. 
companions, all maske4, made a second attack just as the teacher the End of Education, | Prof.8. 8. Woolwine, Wool- 
was leaving the school-house in the afternoon. As Bishop seized ok Ta the School-Room, ¢ bof pilgh School, Nash- 


North Carolina and Education ..Gov. A, M. Scales. 
North Carolina Teachers and Schools, Hon. 8. M. Finger, Supt. 
Pubtic Instruction. 

Wonders At the —, Body, { Prof. Geo. B. Groff, M.D., Penn- 
Healthy H { sylvania. 

Teaching Ristory, Prof. BE. A. Aiderman, Supt. Goldsboro Graded 
Schools. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, Prof. Nelson B. Henry, Uni- 
versity N.C. 

North Carotina History..... Prof. E. C. Branson, Athens, Ga. 
Manliness of Christ, Rev. C. BE. Taylor, D.D., President Wake 
Forest College. 
Ethics of the Dust 


Prof. Geo, T. Winston, University N. C. 
Miss M. R. Goodloe, Marion. 
Tales from Shakespeare, Prof. E. P. Moses, Supt. Raleigh Graded 
Schools. 

Last Days of Pompeii, Prof. J. B. Brewer, President Murfreesboro 
Female Institute. 

Self-Help Prof. H. L. Smith, Principal Selma High School. 
Improvement of the Mind. 

Winston Graded School, J. L. Tomlinson, superintendent, gave 
a closing entertainment that netted $200 for a library fund.—— 
Supt. E. P. Moses, of Raleigh Graded schools, will lecture in the 
Newton State Norma' and Wayne County Institute this summer. 
—Prof. T. J. Mitchell has been elected superintendent of the 
Charlotte Graded schools for the fifth time. These schools closed 
with a fine entertainment in the Opera House. So many had to 
leave without getting into the house, that a repetition was re- 
quested. 


ONTARIO. 
In the program of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Health Association, to be held at Toronto, Oct. 5-8, occur the 
following subjects : ** The best methods and the apparatus neces- 


, | Sary for the teaching of hygiene in the public schools, as well as 


the means of securing uniformity in such instructions,” and 
“The sanitary conditions and necessities of school-houses and 
school life.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Institute at Corsica under the principaiship of Prof. Sax- 
man is very prosperous and still improving. The people of the 
place warmly appreciate the work Prof. Saxman is doing for the 
young people, 
Mr. Ecmgr B. McK ee, a graduate of the Oswego Normal and 
Training School, and a successful teacher for several years, is 
again at liberty to spend some time in institute work, in which 
he has already had a success{u) experience. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Greene Co. normal wil! be held at Greenville, July 26 to 31. 
—The teachers of Gibson Uo. bave organized three associations, 
which hold monthly meetings on the lst,’3rd end 4t bSaturdays 
respective!y.——Supt. H. B. Wallace, of Williamson Co., holds 
monthly institutes for his teachers.——State? Supt. Thomas H. 
Paine will hold a state normal! institute at Franklin, beginning 
June 28.—Bedford Co. institute will be in session three weeks 
beginning June 19. 
WISCONSIN. 


Supt. ANDERSON, of Milwaukee, in his annua! report which has 
just appeared, says of the new normal school in that city: “The 
organization of the new normal school has been conducted by the, 
state board with a generous regard for the welfare of Milwaukee 
schools, and upon a basis giving substantial proof that the first 
and paramount consideration in defining its character is the wel- 
fare of the schools of this city. The new institution assumes that 
position in the educational system of the city to which its high 
mission entities it—a special school whose functions begin and 
operate upona plane above, and not below, the level of local 
academic training, having a single aim, and unembarrassed by 
competing or co-ordinate instruction in the public schools. Its 
establishment will go far to secure full acceptance in theory and 
policy of the principle that teaching is a profession, and that only 
those should be employed as teachers who are able and willing to 
fit themselves for the work by attaining thorough scholarship, 
and undertaking special training."’ 

The five state norma! schools expect to graduate fifty-five pu- 
pils this summer, and to grant certificates to sixty-two. Platte- 
ville graduates the largest class, twenty-one—the largest class, 
we believe, which has been graduated from any of them since the 
adoption of the four years’ course. The classes at the different 
schools are as follows, the first number in each case representing 
the graduates, and the second those who receive certificates: 
Platteville, 21 and 10; Whitewater, 10 and 18; Oshkosh, 5and 19; 
River Falls, 4and 15; Milwaukee, 15, 

Pres. Parker, of River Falls, has been obliged to take a vaca- 
tion to the close of the present year on t of ill-health 
Pres. Albee's friends are much gratified to see him at his post 
again after his short vacation, looking much better. 

The enroliment in the public schools of Jamesville for the 
spring term was 1,230. 

Mn. Prep. 8. SHerranv, who has had charge of the Prairie du 
Chien schools during the past year, will assume charge of the 
McMynn Academy at Racine for the ensuing year. There is room 
in this state for the growth of academies, notwithstanding the 
excellence and vigor of our public school system, and we wish 
Mr. Sheppard success in his new 

Miss A. E. BRATNERrD has resigned her position as supervisor of 
practice work in the River Falls Normal School, and will give up 
the work of teaching. 

The high school at Reedsburg, of which Mr. A. B. West is prin- 
cipal, has just purchased some thirty-five volumes of miscellane- 
ous books as the beginning of a school library. The books have 
heen very judiciously selected, being such as cannot fail to inter- 
est young peopie, and at the same time awaken in them an inter- 
est. in the things of the understanding. The funds for the pur- 
chase are the profits of a lecture course maintained by the high 
school during the past winter. 

Of the new buildings at the State University the machine shop 
is the finished, furnished, and put to use. The southeast 
room jp devoted to wood working, and the rest of the building 4 
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occupied by the mechanical department. All the machinery is of 
the most approved make, and the rooms are convenient and well 
lighted, and provided with every needed convenience, 

La Crosse schools grow more rapidly than accommodations can 
be conveniently provided for the children. Many of the primary 
rooms are overcrowded, and the opening of twu new ones has not 
afforded sufficient relief. There is some talk of meeting the diffi- 
culty by half-day attendance for the little ones, following the 
plan which was adopted in Milwaukee. 











PERSONALS. 





Pres. J. EpwArp Simmons, of the Board of Education, who 
has been protracted by an attack of rheumatism, was able to 
leave his house for a walk recently, the first time for several 
weeks. He sailed for Europe on the Umbria last Saturday week. 
J.D. Vermilye bas been elected acting-president of the Board of 
Education during Mr. Simmon’ sabsence. 


FATHER HYACINTHE LOYsON is quoted as saying that Mr. Glad- 
stone's eloquence “ is the grandest of any that this age has pro- 
duced,” » hich is more than can be said of the reverend gentle- 
man’s grammar. 

The commencement address before the Worcester Institute of 
Industrial Science will be given July 1, by Dr. B. G. NortHrRop, 
on “ Elucation and the Labor Question.” 

Hon. Ggo. B. Hoyt, of Albany, died very suddenly at his resi- 
dence, May 15. Mr. Hoyt bas long been known in Albany asa 
public-spirited citizen, but since 1872 be has taken a part in the 
interests of the public schools, which has marked him as a public 
benefactor of the place. At that time he was chosen a member 
of the board of pablic instruction and entered into the discharge 
of his duties with his whole heart, giving freely of his time and 
ability without the least thought of personal aggrandizement or 
advantage. He was particularly fitted both by temperament and 
study to occupy such a position, and his advice on educational 
matters was eagerly sought and as frequently accepted. 

Dr. D1o Lewis recently died at his home in Yonkers. He was 
thrown from a horse, the wounds were aggravated by a subse- 
quent cold, and erysipelas set in an! caused his death. No man 
can ever properly be called the father of a great movement; and 
the movement which began some thirty or forty years ago toward 
hygienic reform deserves the title of a great movement. But Dr. 
Dio Lewis, though only one of many reformers, was foremost in 
promoting it. Prior to that time the only work which the medi- 
cal faculty recognized as theirs was curing the sick. Dr. Lewis 
set himself to teach the well how to keep well. If he did not 
wholly arouse, he at least guided into wise channels, athletic en- 
thusiasm. The introduction of systematic physical culture into 
our schools and colleges is due, probably, to no single influence 
more than to hisown. He lived to see the reform which he did so 
much to inaugurate come into general acceptance; we wish we 
could also say that he saw physicians generally acting upon the 
principle that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 


The appointment of Supt. GzorGE Grurriru, of Lockport, as 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the New Paltz 
(N. Y.) State Normal School, has already been mentioned in the 
JOURNAL. Professor Griffith was born at Trenton, Oneida Co.. 
Sept. 11, 1853, graduated at Whitestown Seminary in 1872, and at 
Hamilton College in 1877,and taught two terms in district schools. 
four terms at Westernville, and three years at New Berlin before 
his appointment to his present position. He was also school com- 
missioner for the 4th district of Oneida County from 1878 to 1881. 
He holds a state certificate by examination, and was secretary of 
the State Teachers’ Association in 1882. From 1883 to 1886 he 
has been superintendent of the schools of Lockport. On the oc- 
casion of his resignation at this place in order to enter the im- 
portant field of work to which he has been elected, the Board of 
Education of Lockport, 


“ Resolved: That this board hereby express its appreciation of 
Supt. George Griffith as a gentleman of thorough culture and in- 


corruptible integrizy, and as an educator of broad, liberal, and 
petqneaere views, whose one and fidelity to his work during 
e three years he has been with us, and unfailing co » can- 


dor, and manliness, have elicited our unqualified co : 
and that, while at the close of the current school we shali 
part with him with regret, we heartily con u his 
ee oo a more me mee > ive fleld of labor, and 
m e commen m as in every wa 
honor that hes been conferred upon him.” af et 
Professor Griffith is one of the rising educational men of this 
country. His training as superintendent has brought him into 
close sympathy with teachers, and his thorough educational prep- 
aration has prepared him to grasp the principles of the science of 
education. We are safe in predicting for him a brilliant future. 


Supr. V. G, Curtiss has been elected superintendent of the 
public schools of Winona, Minn. He is a popular and well-known 
educator in the northwest. For the past three years he has been in 
charge of the public schools of Stillwater, and has been promi- 
nent in educational circles from his marked success in organiz- 
ing and establishing the schools of that city upon the latest and 
most approved plans and methods. He came to Stillwater from 
Corry, Pa., where he was superintendent of schools for ten years. 
He has been re-elected in Stillwater ata salary of $2,000, and is 
strenuously urged to remain there, both by the citizens and the 
Roard of Education. We understand that he has in no way 
scught the position offered him at Winona. The salary, $2,500, is 
not disproportionate to the increased labors and responsibilities 


at Winona, for it has one-third more schools, teachers, and pupils th 


than Stillwater. Supt. Curtis isa man in middle age, thoroughly 
educated and trained for his profession, and will remove to 
Winona early in the summer. 

Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, who has recently been 
elected president of Association of New England Superintendents, 
is engaged as a speaker at Bar Harbor, and will also attend the 
National Association at Topeka, 

Hon. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, and Principal George R. 
Burton, of New Haven, will be the delegates from the Connecti- 
cut Council to the National Council of Education. 

Supt. L. W. Day, recently elected to take charge of the Cleve- 
land (0.) schools, is a man of large experience and sound educa- 
tional ideas. He knows enough to keep the Cleveland schools 
where Dr. Rickoff put them, and we believe he has the ability to 
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NEW BOOKS. 


First STEPs In LATIN. A Complete Course in Latin for 
One Year. By R. F. Leighton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn 
&Co. 481 pp. $1.20. 


This work embraces the fruits of mature Latin scholor- 
ship, and the skill of a practical teacher, with the experi- 
ence of a successful author of elementary classical text- 
books. It opens with ashort and easy review of English 
grammar, the essential points being represented in a strong 
Outline. Special attention has been given to order and ar- 
rangement. The simple verb-forms are presented first. 
Sentences are given m the start, with questions and 
answers in easy succession. Both the English and 
methods of pronunciation are explained, and the phonetic 
value of the le/iters is es Early in the course of the 
book exercises for sight-reading are introduced, and 
thorough knowledge of the principles is secured by the 
exercises in composition. 

A marked feature of the book is that the type is ad- 
usted to the matter, so that the eye can easily catch the 
eading topic of the page, and see the relative importance 

of the rules, remarks, and observations. Toward the close 
of the book are found notes, a | executed map of 
Gaul in the time of Cesar, an index. and a vocabulary. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE SCHOOL. Illustrated. Spring 
field, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co. Cloth. $1.00 


One of the most comprehensive yet concise outlines of the 
life and work of Froebel, with a clear, intelligible statement 
of the theory and methods of the kindergarten, is presen 
in this volume, which has been so bay and prepared as 
to satisfactorily meet the demands of the most exacting, 
me be entirely free from the often confusing technicalities. 

he book is divided into five chapters. The first treats 
Froebel,—the man and his work,—giving a brief sketch of 
his life, and what he had —a during his life, 
quoting often his own words,—besides a review of the effect 
of his work upon su uent education and methods of 
teaching. This chapter itself is an inspiration for the 
teacher who has put his heart into his work. The second 
chapter is a review of the theory and method of the kinder- 
garten, by Angeline Brooks, in which she first defines 
education, and then speaks of the ) Eapentonse of an early 
education, telling the means to be , the laws to be fol- 
lowed in the use of these means, and the results which are 

ble from a training acco to the methods of the 
indergarten. Teachers and others will here be enlightened 
upon many subjects which they have heretofore but imper- 
fectly unde . The third and fourth chapters treat 
the — application of the gifts and occupations of the 
kindergarten, and the use of the kindergarten materials in 
the primary schools, giving several colored illustrations of 
paper work through the various processess of folding, pro- 
ucing symmetrical forms, and forms of life; of paper 
cutting and pasting; of paper weaving, etc.; and also illus- 
trations of other work, as embroidery, needle-work, etc. 
The last chapter tells briefly the —— connection of the 
kindergarten with the more advan schoois, suggesting 
how the methods and principles of the kindergarten can be 
introduced into the higher grades of instruction. Teachers 
will be able to see from this that the foundation stones of a 
broad and evenly developed mental and industrial traming 
have been laid in the kindergarten, and that consequently 
the superstructure wil be strong, well balanced, and safe. 
The book has for a frontispiece a well executed steel-plate 
cone of Froebel, and is well bound in cloth, with title in 
lack and gold. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, OF MARYLAND, 1884-85. Hon. M. A. Newell, 
Secretary. 
Circulars were sent to the several county Boards of 
Education requesting information, recommendations, and 
statistics of educational matters in the districts, the replies 
to which were audited and revised and included in this 
—- as the report ef the state Board of Education. 
he recommendations of the county Boards are embodied 
in the first hundred pages of the 


report ; the next seventeen 
comprise the state tables, and this 


foliowed by the statis- 


tical moparts of the school commissions of the several coun- 
ties and the city of Baltimore, in all making one volume of 


nearly four hundred pages. 


Songs oF PROMISE. By J. H. Tenney and Rev. E. A. Hoff- 
man. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

There are over thirty composers represented in the con- 
tents of this little music book, which has been especiaily 
prepared for use in Sunday and common schools, and in 
prayer, praise, and conference meetings. There are also 

arrangements from Beethoven, Rossini, Bellini, 
Verdi, Schubert, and other classical com included. 
There has been considerable attention paid to the selection 
of appropriate and excellent Easter music, and the index of 
ouliioots includes many of the best hymns and anthems of 
the day. The book com over one hundred and fifty 
pages of music arranged for piano or organ. 


AMERICAN History. By H C. Northam. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen & Co. 300 pp. 75 cents. 
American history is taught in this volume through a 
series of helps or associa’ ideas,—the bare outlines are 
given and may be filled in by supplementary ——— The 
istory of the United States is divided into five ods :— 
- een (ee the od of discovery an 


the initial of the most impo t event each eir 
a makes vlberty thus: 778 L ~ 
dance ; , B-urgoyne’s surrender; e 
cach ofthe woaae ys walitiont ti 
are r m 
ance, etc. i wean the Civil War, when 


: S-ecession of S. C.; 
coln’s inauguration ; 1 A-ntietem ; 1863, V-icksburg ; 
etc. the facts of are all presented, the author 


— of as unique as they are 
original. Their plan and arrangement are such as will 
attract the ee. 
Bpon 


Ww 


roads, feeotiss, She American fea, hes and 
ve 
Soar Sead Hoentadilion of presidents, etc. Teach alone 





do 60. 


of being original and practical. 


June 19, 1886. 








MARCH. THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS. Edited by 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents, 


The fourth volume of this popular little series devoted to 
March made its appearance promptly on the first day of the 
month it celebrates, but it is not by any means past the 
pony Sy pleasant oe containing as it does suc gems 
as . Howell's charming m: “In Earliest Spring,” 
Bryant’s “March,” Ella heeler Wilcox’s “A March 
Snow,”’—one of the best things she has ever written — 
Louise Imogen Guiney’s exquisite “ Spring ” Henry Tim- 
rod’s balsamic ‘“‘Spring in Carolina,” and many other 
poems, songs and sonnets which will commend themselves 

h by their intrinsic merit and their seasonableness to 
the poetry-loving reader. Four original poems are con- 
tributed by prominent authors, making altogether a bright 
and attractive little book. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. By James Wood Davidson, M. A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


This highly entertaining little volume is not a “handy 
letter writer,” as one t infer from its title. Its aim is 
simply to instruct the unlettered in the matter of addresses, 
titles, su siptione, etc., and the reader can readily un- 
derstand the avidity with which a plebean commanpity will 
grasp after, appropriate, and eventually assi infor- 
mation of so vital importance. Who ;will not be pleased 
to learn, for instance, that the correct salutation of an 
alderman is “ Sir ;” and that in the “‘complimentary close”’ 
of the letter one may “‘ have the honor to be” the alder- 
man’s “ obedient servant,’”’ with the delightful alternative 
of “ ng to remain” in the same subservient relation to 
so distinguished a personage? Or who can fail both of 
enjoyment and enlightenment through the author’s further 
assertion that ‘‘ As a body, aldermen are honorable.”’ If he 
had only appended the definite address of certain individ- 
uals who have lately gee out from this honorable body, 
the — usefulness of his ttle book would be even farther 
exten 

The volume is arranged alphabetically; and within its 
sweep includes a list of titular abbreviations, and the salu- 
tatory and valedictory formulas prescribed toward abbots, 
archdeacons, barons, Losels of education, clergymen, com- 
missioners, dentists, dukes, emperors, vy princes, and 
other high officials and potentates. e has said nothing 
about editors and poets, but perhaps this omission is hardly 
of consequence as anybody knows just what to write to an 
editor and tell him how to edit his paper; while people are 
bothered every day about varying the monotony of their 
mor ag peers with dukes and emperors. It is a useful 

le 


TALKS WiTtH My Boys. By William A. Mowry, A. M. 
Ph. D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This is a revised edition of a book which, at its first ap- 
pearance some time ago, impressed one as t! ony com- 
mendable from every point of view. The title itself indi- 
cates precisely what the book is. Its contents are the 
outgrowth of twenty years’ association with boys in the 
school-room ; the author having found during that time 
many occasions for practical ks and earnest hourly ad- 
vice on matters of everyday life, which were not directly a 
part of school routine. 
The pleasant familiar vein in which these suggestions are 
ven render them palatable to young men ; and certain! 
they convey _— valuable hints to older ones. The boo 
will bea aid to any teacher in presenting truth effec- 
tively to the young; and will help and enco e many 
pupils of the schools to a higher life and nobler ambition. 
CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY: No. 13.—Life and Adven 
tures of Baron Trenck, Vol. II.; No. 15.—Selections from 
the Table Talk of Martin Luther; No. 16.—The Wisdom 
of the Ancients and New Atlantis; No. 17.—Francis 
Bacon. By Lord Macauley. New York: Cassell & Co. 
10 cents per number; $5.00 per year. 
The first volume of the “ Life and Adventures of Baron 
Trenck,’”’ was noticed some time ago in the JOURNAL, and 
we have here another instaliment of nearly two hundred 
pages, which completes the rehearsal of the career of this 
remarkable man. 
“The Selections from the Table Talk of Martin Luther,” 
Hent PB ell durin .  - ~ if Charles . a the a — 
enry e reign 0 es L., and throughout, 
the main i Ry omy bends reserve as much as ible the 
uliarity of Luther’s d and character. e volume 
i peetnena by the testimony of Jos. Aurifaber, D.D., con- 
cerning Luther’s divine discourses, and Captain Henry 
Bell’s narrative of the miraculous preservation of Luther's 
“ Divine Discourses at the Table.” 

The next volume in_ this library, “The Wisdom of the 
Ancients” and ‘‘ The New Atlantis,” are by Francis Bacon. 
They were first written in Latin, and the translation of 
“The Wisdom of the Ancients,’ here given was made by 
Sir Arthur Gorges. “The New Atlantis,” is not exactly 
finished but is valuable as one of Bacon’s last writings. 
Bacon,” written by Lord Macaulay, 


saan ant rity of its author’s styl help t 
possesses all the rs) author’s style as a help to 
students of litera’ , as well as the value of being a biogra- 


h — ractical philosopher. 
PvAll the v mes of this library are reprints of standard 
works which have been tried by time and found satis- 


factory. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, By Sheldon Jackson, U. S. General Agent of 
Education in Alaska. 1886. 


less ey one hundred pages the 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 1884-85. Hon. Gedeon 
Quimet, Superintendent. 
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ttees of the Council of Education, 

all making a volume of over four hundred 

ial ma im large clear type on good paper. 

— Laveugems IN EDUCATION. mes Gen, F. Comfort. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 


p— 4a, 4... not rs, 
1 Association in 1 waa — 2 yr 


strong argument in oe of modern whee lof the onciout 

languages in the high school and college curriculums. It 
covers nearly all the points involved in the discussion of 
which system is preferable. The present issue is a small, 
neatly printed pamphlet of forty pages. 


How TO TEACH PENMANSHIP IN Lee ScHOOLS, 
Burritt. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 1 
and Chart. 60 cents. 


the principles of 
This is a new edition of a little work that was a Peepaned 
by a principal who had been very successful in lle Tg oy Fy y ond 
good penmen of his scholars, and was at first eee for 
his own school, but its use extended until it became well- 
known, and it is now presented in improved form for gen- 
eral use. Its character is its a form of presenta- 
tion. It wastes no words, but es plain directions just 
what to do and how to do it, wit abundant illustrations of 
fee commericial correspondence, letters, ete.; and 
analytical chart of letter formation. 


The Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Ohio State | the 
Commissioner of Common Schools is a volume of special 
interest to ell concerned in the schools of the state. The 
Commissioner discusses a variety of educational topics, and 


NEw GAME OF TEMPERANCE 
Gallagher & Shaw. 1886. 


A game of cards—not the 
and pictures, 


for the school-room. The set 
on which are printed nearly 


be Ft BO 
teacher’s ingen 

thus the fatorens ot all t 
anxious to 

J.L. | answers he given. 
Pp., 


ta 


} 


York : 
The 


Brothers. 





teaching methods of to-day. 


Examiners, from 
percent wy oe 1864 to the present time, and the 
names of all who have received state certificates, is a com- 
and fifty | mendable feature of the report. 

CE PHYSIOLOGY. 


but an entertain 


ology and temperance. yy 
— of 


a, 
colt Seiwa ee re the’ td, 
ailthe statements are reliable and 
= Se asestend Ur th ; — “rns device of teaching 
3 ng 


r ag SA cnnerestns teache is sure » rn 
reatibe ir ae BE ee. soe The whole series is characterized bv a wealth of interest- 
ing material which is also highly valuable from an educative 


Witson’s Tarep, Fourts, AND FirtH READERS OF THE 
SCHOOL AND +4 SERrIEs. By Marcius Wilson. New 


pecularity of this excellent series of readers is that, 
althouzh published some years 
y are constructed was so far in 
they were not fairly appreciated then, 

the least, fairly abreast even if nota trifle 





selections. 

Scottdale, Pa.:/ nizes the 

$1.00. the ima 
7) playing cards with 
, instructive wef ono 
comprises two hundred cards| _The Fourth 

one thousand facts of physi- 

the set are direc- 
one cat to YL. 


for all are 


shmente +"¥ 
PThe Fifth 


rgarten with the 
study at one and at the same 


nt of view; 


It would 
to see this series 


, the idea upon which 
vance of that time that 
and are now, to say 
ahead of the 


selves. 





In the three books under consideration one notices the 


= the Bible, moral lessons. 


domain of —_- 
and of vegetae Fe 
is also i 


arrangement of — ; and the aim at a 
t 


regular and natural e range of ideas and 
~y extension of the er’s vocabulary. The Third Reader 
divided into four pests, i including respectively stories 


zoology, and miscellaneous 
contents of this volume distinctly recog- 

development of the perceptive faculties and 
and does all a reading book may—both b 


y 
its text and an abundance of illustrations—to bring the ob- 
jective world home to the mind of the child. 


Reader leads a little farther, and into the 
; of human physiology and bealth ; 
ogy or botany; natural philosophy 

by a number of simple and familiar ex- 

See continues the subject of human physi- 


ology and botany, and other subjects perveney begun ; 
introduces the natural history of fishes and r 

and the elements of physical geography, chemistry, ice 
civil architecture, and ancient history prior to the Christ an 


eptiles, 


The entire series contains miscellaneous selections of 
high aay and rhetorical quality at various points in 


and is supplemented at every point by 


to all friends of the public schools 
es in universal use- and would 


effective illustrations. — 
be nape 


doubtless be as as pleasing to the young peogle them- 


The favorable testimony of thousands should convince you of 
the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





SOMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


te be held 


Fourth Year's Session “sns* City of Boston. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of a teu 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to join School will se 
board and rooms. For further information address No. 7 Beacon Street, 


Prin. of the Boston School of | 
9 ceaeuer. “College Prof. of Lf 

will open a 
rts yay 


The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION “2: 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY ; 


course of Vocal iy > shesotnh instruction. 
Ont & 


o~ Noice, Gesture, and Speech 


Ove commence ita fourteenth year, October 
Two years’ and one year's courses. 

aE System of Expression. Complete 

The newest thought and methods. 

THRU, BROWN, I*rincipal. 





3 Rounp |,AKE Summer Record 


Open July 12th to August 13th, on the beautiful Round Lake Assembly + py only one | 
hour from ‘Albany, and sweuty minutes by rail (D. & H. C. Co.,) from toga, and on see Mehway | 
from the Hudson River to Lake George, the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence. The best ya | 
tor a teachers’ summer resort on this continent, near to an! heart and next door to the Broad 
way of American Summer life. 

There will be a School of Methods and Practice; a School of Industrial Art, embracing 
Clay and Sand Modeli: ting. ge oy Type-writieg, one and ery a, ATL a Lenn of the tine Arts, 
including Drawing, ne: School eg re 4 School, | 
English, Anglo-Saxon, French. German, italian, St Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; a School of 
Natural Science; a Fi ool of History and Economics: a ae are and Model and | 
Intermediate ool; conducted by over ferty of the best teachers in this country, asmsted by as 
many eminent lecturers. 

Price of good board, pd weed be pond ny tg ik, according to location of rooms. Those 
wishing to board themselves are furnished tents free, in -- of five, and may reduce their living 
expenses to $2.50 per week. 

Tuition, $12.00 for two studies; every additional study. 00 extra. The whole Schoo! of 
Methods counts only as one study. ‘Those securing pa are entitled to a Scholarship 
“7 _ 00. 

School Assembly open seen Juin to Senet 6, A magnificent ony < of platform 
talent _— Stereopticon exhibitions, & Rates ose at- 
tending the we Excursions every eee at very low cost, to Saratoga RF = Lake, 
or to and through Lake George, — ~~ ~ romuege my from old Ticonderoga. 

Write to the Director, Dr. J. ep howe: EI 
German tables. For circulars and Ru a8. ‘Take . pa, send to 


J.D. ROGERS, ROUND LAKE, NW. Y. 
(@™ Please hand this to some person interested in education. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
THREE WEEKS, from JULY 19 to AUGUST 6, 1886. 








This school will give theoretical and practical nen es Sespte-ate experienced poo- 
fessors in the foll alowine 15 DE ahs Ng wren 
1. P (Two Weeks.) 8. Methods in "Penmanship. (Three Weeks.) 
2. Methods ot © Teaching in Germany. (One | 9. Methods in M (Two Weeks.) 

Week. 10. Methods = Geography. a 
3. in its Application to Teach-| 11. Methous in m Kid in Fone 

% Weeks.) 12. Drawing as an Aidin one me Week) 

4. Meth im Language. (Two Weeks.) 13. K 
5. Methods in History. oO Weeks.) 14. M in Sobsel Bai se (Two 
6. Methods in Arithmet (Three Weeks.) Weeks. 
7. Methods in History. (One Week.) ! 15. Model School. (Three W‘ eks.) 





Se sie quer. Send for full descriptive circular of twenty pages. For informa- 


Favorable 
. tion on all points, address 


CHAS, F. KING, manager chool of Methods, BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 
SUMMER HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 








There are thousands of most delightful for teachers to spend their vaca- 
tions in, located on the line of the Ontario and Western R. R. Most of these are in a 
high, mountainous and beautiful region ; no malaria, nor The rates of 
board are low : railroad fares are very reasonable. Beotrsinn ets good for 30 days. 
describing a mapa eat yooh NY. City at aes, 1328, Broad 
S in wa: 
"a7 ath ave tn Brooklyn at 68, nah me Pome 4 Court St , 217 Atlantic Ave., 1 
Broadway, or J. Anderson, G. A, 1 snd to Recnange Fines, X.Y City 
"T2E publishers =o oe it favorable if names of 


of THE esteem 
ho do not take it, and who would be likely to be interested, are sent them 
specimen copies. 


a | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Wes EXCH 
ow 4 
w Teachers’ Bureau. 
(POR BOTH SEXES.) 
| Su Professors, Teacoers, Governesses, Mu- 
Bte 
Chureties. Also , Bookkeey ers,  — ae 
| Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





|BEST TEACHERS, ass'Poutic 
for Families, Schools, and 
Skilled lied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good free to Parents. 
School rented and sold. 
Sehool K Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & ©O., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Pemsynia Eivationa Beau 
T= is 








old and reliable mcy and has been un- 
y succeasful ip sa ying toncbers wih po- 
hools with 


Nac 
John Lear. Twelve hours have given 
ity ot Lowa, Send f hives storm ‘and ist of 
a 
LB. LA gS Se mennser. 
wn, Pa 





Reliable Teachers 


Prom for Fouts, Col- 
Circulars of Good Schools to Parents. 


31 E. 17th 8t., bet. Broad 
New York City. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

Provides a ~— of all poy with competent | 

tions. Our extensive SCHOOL ,*--—4 pos: 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a 

ful J AGENCY “DEPARTMENT at MUCH 


THE USUAL CHARGES. 


Application Form and full to 
address. W. A. Choate & — 


G00 Emoadway, Albee N. Y 





@ suCcCeSs- 
MUCH LESS THAN 





het inag eneerenee 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


T eachers’ ; 
oo ia Texas only. Teachers Agency, |c= 
pemecemstcnsin 


WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. byt ee 


W. Bar N. ¥, Mrs. ; 
Seer yen ts| eM ee 





SCHOOL TEACHERS 





on) Tee publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular and application form sent free. 


A, B. FARNNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


NOTICE. 

We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars, 

Th Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We h..ve on our books numerous “ca is" for 
on teachers for September. Successful Super- 
tendents, or Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wensed nd stamp for circular and 


application blank. 
A. LOVELL & CO.,/ 
W. D. KERR, 








; MANAGERS. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
16 Astor Place, New York 





hg em ong will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





tz:| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


- BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


From Surt. E. 8 Hatt. South 
Norwalk, Ct, March 13th, 1886. 


wee ted ¥ 
t-rviews, bd have se — nas 
8650 snonth. Rosoubs. of of bere en- 











| with an agency that will do something for you, 
DON’T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 


pJUST, PUBLISHED — Modern Languages in 
fi 
| Sity. suthor of the German Course, price Bie bead 


stamp for circulars of Agency and new publications 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 

1, Procures ComPprTent Teachers for Schools 

Families without charge. 2. ~ Som lies 

TEACHERS seeking positions with, suitable 

For rs address, 


emp B. BW OOLW TINK, Pro 26 south 
stamp, Nash hoes pr., uw! 


Cherry 8t., 


VACATION EMPLOYMENT | fsoa" 


if you are: = OF RSEE iis Sumnes ne eees 
you. Address at once 
Cc & CO., Rechester, N. ¥. 
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Is caused by the 
failure of the Stomach 
THE juices to — the 

food, which, lying in 
STOMACH theStomach, ferments, 
and sours, causing 
Wind, Flatulence, Dizziness, Ful- 
ness, Heartburn, Palpitation, Flut- 
tering, Vertigo, Drowsiness, Irri- 
tation of the Skin, Nervousness, 
Irritability and “ Blues.” 

Neither soda nor starvation will 
correct the faulty secretions of the 
Stomach. Nature has provided a 


remedy in Man- SCHENCK’S 


2 gata sage 
‘cal oti 
which with other MANDRAKE 
eedful ] ts, 

n u eiemen PILLS 


are combined in 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR, J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELPS 70 LITERATURE STUDY. 


Oye s States in alpen, ares, Whittier, their 


Poe 
ou'line § Studies Pes the Pos Poetry” and Prose of Jame 
l Lowe'l. 31 pages. 10 cen 
Suggestions Ss "for Clubs and 
Privaté Reading. 23 pe 10 cents. 
. Selections from Robert Browning — ashorm, G8 for 
Children, Teachers and Parents 62 
. Unity Clubs. Bugnes xestions for the formation of 
Study Classes in Literature. 21 pages. 5 cen 
The five pamphlets, post-paid, 50 cents, Address 
Cuarirs H. Kerr & Co .175 Dearborn st , Chicago. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ACID IN 
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By : , = pot air at 
orthwest and Southwest, is the 
n that transcontinental system 
itates travel and trafic in in either 
tlantic and Pacific. 
ne and branches include Chi- 
on 0. — Otawe, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
in. Illinois; Davenport, ort, Muscatine, 
W eshine wa, Oskal 


ro Lib- 

erty, lowa tity 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gal atin ‘Trenton, 8t ‘oseph, 
Cameron and Kansas Cit: ity, in Missouri te orth 
sae Paul im "Minnesotas. Albert Lea, Minneapolis ad 
Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
cities, towns 


The Great Rock island Route 














Guarantees Speed, Comfort Yd Safety to those who 
tinal over it. -iel gocaped thoroughly ballasted. Its 
ae Ea peeae apres as Kaman 

erie: the invented ey proved 
Ccaservative and 


me alee Miecipline peration i exacting. The lux- 
ts passenger odatio unequaled 





ury of its Day ry ations is in 
the West—u in the world. 
rains bety i 2" the Missourt 
River consist of comfortabie Day Coac! m: 
Pullman Palace poe and N nt 





ar BE Josoph, A 
The annem Albert Lea R 


pms Fg wa, and 


run bye 
Minnesota. The rich wh tes § Be fel 
Dakote arevoudhed via Watonowh. & show, 
desirable ronte, via 
or inducements to, tra r aes Saoce h. 
ang a ne ‘07 
tontzon, Leavers 


venworth, Regeas . 
aul and ee ee All Qe of pat rons, 
Otficia 14 = loy inf ep gh 4 traine pr elt — 
Fer Testers Pe erate sa resoe 
‘or Tickets, 
. Offices in the Gaited States and 
E. ST. JOHN, 


information, 

Re Miceaentrer.} omoaso. | I Satis 

PEOPLE’S LINE. |: 
—8sSTEAMERS— 


DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Ev Line onthe Hudson Rivdk 
Leaves NEW YORK for ropes from Pie 
41, North River, foot of 








wa 


careniebonest ave oon lor sch 


of trains from the 
A H. ALLAIR er Ticket Agent, Pier 
North River. 


= B. WA TEES, Cooled i hess? Agent, Albany. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘*Worcester’s dictionary is b peer 
acknowledged to be the standard author- 
ity, especially in spelling and pronun- 
ciation, and many publishers and news- 
papers, like The Tr me, which for a time 
adop' Webster as an authority, have 
gone back to Worcester. In these depart- 
ments the editors of the last and only good 
edition of Webster have confessed the su- 
periority of Worcester by giving up many 





of the peculiarities of the previous editions. 
They have =e of Worcesterized their 
poe Deny thereby yreatly improving it. 


Either dictionary 4 good enough in its cef- 
initions, and where they differ in orthog- 
raphy and orthoepy most will prefer Wor- 
cester; and here is the chief use of a dic- 
tionary.”—New York Independent. 


The Bible says that ‘‘ good news from a 
far country ” is like—is very much—is al- 
together—I forget the rest of the quotation; 
but I don’t py Says no one that has 
ever heard it is likely to forget the good 
9 that comes from a country not so 

ee far away—in fact, about the neigh- 

rhood of 31 Vesey St., New York, where 
the Great American Tea Co., offers such 
extraordinary inducements to purchasérs. 


** Oh list to the voice of the”— something 
or other, said. the poet. Ive forgot just 
what it was he wanted us to listen to, but 
it makes very little difference what it was, 
if we can’t hear it when we do listen. The 
best thing to do is to buy one of Peck’s 
Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums, 
which the inventor claims, perfectly re- 
stores the hearing by performing the work 
of the natural drum. At least it is worth 
while to try it. Send for illustrated book 
to F. Hiscox, 858 Broadway, New York. 


If you are a teacher, or a school officer, 
or a board of education, and wish your 
school children taught anatomy, or physi- 
ology or hy; —s there is no surer method 
of giving them intelligent instruction in 
the matter, tha through the use of the 
new charts of the human body, published 
L 4 Milton ryan f Co., of Springfield, 

ass. These c are accurate, attrac- 
tive, valuable, and cheap, 


In these days, when text-books, and dic- 
tionaries of every description form so ne- 
a part of every student's equipment, 
a prion t dictionary holder like that manu- 
factured by Mr. R. M. Lambie, is a great 
luxury; and mp professional worker 
ought to send to manufacturer for an 
illustrated catalogue and price-list of sever- 
al styles of very convenient book-holders. 


“Go to ! Let usthen devote ourselves to 
the children ; for they are seeds of a great 
forest,” said F roebel—or, if these were not 

recisely his words, they ought to haye 
prin. | Pron. And then he wrote his great work 
on the *‘Education of Man.” It was 
translated by Miss Josephine Jarvis, and, 
with Spremece to the American edition by 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs, A. Lovell & Co., 16 As- 
tor Place, New York. This firm also pub- 
lishes, .‘‘ Practical Wotk in the Sc 
Room,” a transcript of lessons in the pri- 
mary department of School 49 New York. 


«Schools and laboratories wishing to se- 
cure chemically pure chemicals for ex- 
perimental or practical p 8, will do 
aell to communicate with Messrs, Eimer 
& Amend, of 205 Third avenue, New York, 
who are importers and manufacturers of 
— Bods, and make a a. pount of supply- 
best. quality at lowest prices. 
Boosen's Burners and combustion fur- 
naces are also among their specialties. 


Do you want teachers ? 

Do you want schools? 

If you want either, be sure and remem- 
ber the Southern School Agency, of 26 
South Cherr a Fa rar Nashville, Tenn. The 
proprietor, 8. Wooiwine, gives 
eae attention to all applications. He 

as been Very success’ in procuring 
rr gga teachers for schools and fam- 
ilies. 


“To be or not to be; that is the ques- 
tion.” And then there are other questions 
beside ;—for instance, there are some very 
tough questions ih arithmetic ; and when 


lated to saaeben the way than ve, excel- 
lent Number Tablets published b 
Potter, Ainsworth, &Co. of 107 Chonboe 
strat New York e Language Tab- 
lets, by the same a are equall con- 
venien ae eee They are arranged 
of all and are pub- 
thet in yok 2 each containing 56 
sheets prepe'ly ruled. A. descriptive cat- 





alogue will be forwarded on application. 


EBjeor. [Bjonsnve on 


Tomet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jerfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~ 
mend to ladies and to the communit rom 
the employment of your pure‘ La Pad 
soap over any adulterated article.” 











Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE ; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








BLACK SILKS. 


James MCreery & Co. 


Offer this week a Jarge importstion of rich 
Black silks, in Satin efiects, at the following 
concession in prices. 


At 85 cents; Marked at og from $1.00 


ry $1. 00: “ iT) 1.25 
“ 1.25 D5 “ “ “ 1.50 
“ 1.50; ; “ “ “ 2,00 
“ 1, 85; ” “ “ 2.50 


Their stock of Fancy Silks, Figured Sur- 
ahs, Tricotines, Faille Francaise and other 
novelties, imported for the Present season, 
will also be disposed of at reduced prices. 





Broadway & 11th. St.; N. Y. 





ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 












ing dealers. —_ 
Price by mail $1.90. 

FOY, HARMON & 

CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 

56 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Fadedelobic. 
43 North Charles 

Dye, Clean and Refinish L.. Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
Ripping. 
oods received and returned by mail and = 

city lias also called for and delivered free 


for-Clroular and Price List. 











THE WONDERFUL 





RH. MACY &C0., 


14th 87., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN. 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74Cc. 
SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AN DCOMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOORK 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 
PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 


READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


» Y° Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
are d 

or Dye 


without injury 











at 


LEWANDO'S 


FRENG DYEING AND 


CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT 


17 Temple Place, | Fifth Ave. cor W. Lath st. 


Price List hoe pay 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
And Imported Embroidery Cotion to work it for l6c. 
A FELT Tipyt 
And Imported Embrotd Stik to work it, for 20c. 
Florence ae roldery 





te” By 


A packa Fieces, for 25« 
Ingals’ © inate: wenn Book, tor three 2c, stam pe. 
Ai Book, How Rees, for ioe. 


fp tnis adve: wement 9 tar stam 
Address J 


INGALLS, an, Mass. 





BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Dayton: Ohio, for “for large fiiustre oS - 


taken in exchange. 





ND-HAND MACHINES. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 
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Care For — 


The eyes by expelling, from the blood, the 
humors which weaken and injuriously 
affect them. For this purpose use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It gives tone and strength 


to the digestive apparatus, and, by purify- 
ing the blood, removes from the system 
every scrofulous taint. 


After having been constantly troubled 
with weak eyes from childhood, I have 
at last found, in Ape ver’s Sarsaparilla, a 
remedy which has relieved and cured me. 
My general health is mach improved by 
the use of this valuable medicine. — Mary 
Ann Sears, 7 Hollis st., Boston, Mass. 


Nearly Blind. 


I heve used Ayer’s — in my 
family, for over nine years. oldest 
daughter ‘vas greatly troubled oni wit Gomt: 
ula, and, ac one time, it was feared 
would lose ber eyesight. Ayer’s oo 
rilla has completely restored her health, 
and her eves are as well and strong as 
ever. —G. King, Killingly, Conn. 


T have, from a child, and until within a 
few months, been afflicted with Sore 
Eyes. I have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
for this complaint, with’ beneficial results, 
and consider it a valuable blood purifier. 
— Mrs. C. Phillips, Glover, Vt. 

My little girl was badly afflicted with 
Serofula, and suffered véry much from 
Weak and Sore Eyes. I was unable to 
obtain relief for her until 1 commenced 


administering 
Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. This medicine has cured her 
of Scrofula, and her eyes are now well 
and strong. — H. P. Bort, Hastings, N. Y. 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The Eyes 


Are always in sympathy with the body, 
and are quickly affected by its varying 
conditions of health or disease. When 
the eyes become weak, and the lids thick, 
red, inflamed, and sore, a scrofulous con- 
dition of the blood is indicated, for which 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best remedy. 


My little boy has always been afflicted, 
unt seas. We aa 5 yes und Scrof- 
ulous Humers, We 
oars —* in = hort time, his eyes 

the humor disap- 


pened, th naa his nd be, breath was restored. — 
Germain, Dwight st., Holyoke, Mass. 


Perfect Cure. 


T suffered greatly, a long time, from 
a of bo eyes and impure blood. 

I tried man net but received no 
benefit unti ing Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine cured me. My 
eyes .are now strong, and I am in good 
health.— Andrew J. Simpson, 147 East 
oe st., Lowell, Mass. 


son was weak and debilitated; 
treabied with Sore Eyes and Scrofulous 
HMumors. By taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
his eyes have been cured, he is now 
in perfect health. — Alarie Mercier, 3 
Harrison ave., Lowell, Mass. 


My daughter was afflicted with Sore 
Eyes, and, for over two years, was treated 
by eminent oculists and physicians, with- - 
out receiving any benefit. She finally 
commenced taking Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


and, in a short time, her eves were com- 
pletely cured, and her bodily health re- 
stored. —C. R. Simmons, Greenbush, III. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Ayer’s Sar- 








SECOND 


EDITION. 





“New Methods” 


EXPLAINED. 


SIXTH 


THOUSAND. 








‘QUINCY METHODS 


ILLUSTRATED. 


By LELIA E. 


PATRIDGE, 


Of Col. Parker’s Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, Ii. 





One large 12 mo. volume of 686 pages, superbly bound in blue cloth, gilt, 
illustrated with a number of engravings and several colored plates. 


PRICE 


$1.50. 





This vol ns ti es of man 

Mangan Sorte 9 tival {Ihistratvons of the “ New Education.” 

of its methos and gives an excellent insight into the 
conetally 


wards fuller and more 
one right into the hi 
“way they do it at Quincy.” It will, if 


that have been earnestly looking to- 
It takes 


studied and examined, gee 





means to quicken ut, 


to interest listless eee 
book consistsin ‘* 


as an inspiration to a, who are desirous of finding out the best ways and 


in short, to educate. 

sentation of actual lessons 
as models, but as_ types. 
fection * says the proverb, 
ods” illustrated, the one 
every application of its 
the teacher must be exercis- 
various, ways of nting 
presents the aw practice 
theory set forth in ‘‘ Talks 


In 
Practical 


for the truth. 





COL. PARKER SAYS}» 


THE 
Teacher : 
“*Quincy METHODS’ 

shou'd be studied by all 

teachers who aré 


«Nani ian strictly 
** Vanity in unity is 

in the "Qaim Meth- 
cant is seen in 
Pe Sat 

seeking 
r Tg = a care ae 








on Teachirig, 
rimonauice of Typical Lessons covering the first four years of school life. 


e first year’s work is. ve = 
being deyoved to it. Sections 
and fo 


lent, idea of tlie book. 


AGENTS WANTED 
te iB One agent sold 79 copies 


described, sections I. to V. 


in every 
Sole agen 
at one educationa 
in the towns near her, and sends an order 


, inclusive, 


, and VIitt., take up the secon d, third, 


earsin order. A eatetl reading of the contents will give an excel. 


ae the United States. 
i be given to reliable 
ante 1 ce yey tn Fi in Pa. = 


that every one caa.do as well as this, but any Sy iv. @ szeast 


= with’ ptish ‘can d> a large business. 


FB meno ber Seagal Rete 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Te Re 26 








AaGatnst her conscience. —Scene—Higi-| 
lands, Sunday. Tourist: ‘‘Can you sel] us 
three penn worth « of i Missus ? Mrs. 


McJob: * Lesh mel-— 
il credo the Bab ae y? Na, na! I 
couldna’ do that; but as ye seem dacent 


boys, ri gie ye thripence worth for naeth- 
ing, an’ yell jist mak me a praesent o’a 
shullin’.” 


** Look here, doctor, I don’t want you to 
go to my house and frighten my wife 
again as you did this morning,” “ hten 
her? How did I frighten her?’ “ Didn't 
she ask you what the symptoms of hydro- 
phobia are?” “Yes.” “And didn't you 

tell her the patient ‘has always a strong 


aversion to water?” ‘‘Certainly.” ‘ Yes, 
well, the r woman is down sick with 
fright. She thinks I've got the hydro- 
phobia.” 


Hore proprietor (of the woolly West): 

“ Stranger, a word with you.” est (of 
the effete East): “ Certainly, sir, with 
pleasure.” ‘‘I understand, stranger, from 
a gentleman as heard you make the re- 
mark, that you said as how nobody ought 
to eat with his knife.” “I made the re- 
mark, sir,and I'll stand by it.” ‘‘Then 
you just pick up your traps and travel out 
of this hotel. I don’t allow no people 
around here who believes in eating with 
their fingers.” 


PUNCTUATION is still a lost art to a few 
eee! = An elderly lady who had 
invited a favorite nephew to s a da 
with her, did not gn th le a his 
written apology ee he was suffering from 
an attac e The note read: 
“* Dear Aunt—I aed ce certainly have been 
with you had I been well; even now [ am 
in great pain while I write with my nose. 
It is presumable that a man who could 
successfully ae the feat of writing 
with his nose would be easily forgiven fer 
a breach of etiquette. 


IMPORTANT, 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
Baggage Expressage and $3 Carriage Hire, and 
stop at the Grand Union Hotel, Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 

600 t rooms fitted up at a cost of one 
million dollars, at $1 and upwards perday. Euro- 

mn Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
he best. Horse -— st and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. ies can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


At the Criminal Court—Judge: ‘‘ How 
is this, prisoner? I find you here again 
at the end of your five years, not changed 
a particle.” Prisoner (sadly): ** Alas, very 
little, your honor.” (Then with politenese): 
‘Neither has your honor changed much, 
for that matter.” 


He was looking for a rich wife and 
thought he was on the trail. ‘‘ I love you,” 
he said to her in rich, warm tones, ‘‘ more 
than I can tell you in words.” ‘ You'd 
better try figures,” she replied omaiy. for 
she was not so green as she look 


ANTED in every town, an intelligent lady 
of business experence, introduce a 


work - h necessity Good pay to right party 
Profita vacation work for teohers. ant. 
Tan 0 B. CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Nl. 


Poor debtor—‘* You can’t collect that 
from me, sir.” Collector—‘‘ No?’ Debtor 
—** No, you can’t get blood out of a tur- 
nip.” Collector (in disgust)}—“ Apparently 
not; neither can I get money out of a 
beet.” 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MES, WINSLOW'S S001 BING should a! 
used for CHILDREN ne. it 
HES the CHILD, 


SOFTENS the 
all pem, CURES WIND COLIC and te the BEST HER 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


A Kansas man “ points with pride” to 


the fact that his wife has worn one bonnet 
for twenty-five years. The feeling with 
which the wife poate to the husband has 
not been described 


Glenn's Sulphur #oap heals and beautifies, 

Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Back 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Bimate, Se. 
THERE are plenty of bandits in Peru yet, 


and they are giving as much trouble as 
the brass bandits in this country. 


BOUNTIFUL NATURE APFO7DS NO FINER SPEct- 
Fic for skin diseases than Su t is 
Senstr proven by the a ai. 


Sed Sea pete as wel as ulcer sor the atin, 
Glenn's Sulphur Soa 


acmmenciiiie attendance. 


MENTAL gymnastics—Jumping to a con- 
clusion. 





Sc ees ae sare 


free, by C J MASON, 7% oN. 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed anc the syste.n invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Seon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilia cured them completely; and they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mus. C. L. THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar - 


CURE'?i DEAF 
THE 
Peck'’s me gmagonee Cushioned Ear Dru 
y pomery Oe besring, and perfo eee werk at te 
drum. Always ip position, bat tovisible to 
je end compere je to Wear. All conversation a | 
Ts heard distinctly. We reer to those us- 








‘ag ay them. for illustrated book with testimonials 
tir ats Broadway. * VY Mention thie paper 
FIN ANCIAL. 





should read the 1° years 
business report o nae 
Morteaer Co., Lawrence. 

r, the second week of every montb. 3. 
loaned at 7 to i2 vercent. Nuta dollar lost. 


merican Le y.of Em 
Spork incorporated, with a CemePaez Lee g 
pase with branches at Huron and M tche De. 
Kota, ~{ os ary Farm Loans ie lowa, Mine’ Da 
kota, and beth staetpad and Ia 
anteed,. rn 80 6 per ceat Debenture Conde f 
of the Company), running 10 years, secured by 
loans de ted with the Mereantile Tru 
N. W. It also iasues Demand Certificates of De Fy 
per cent, interest, Write fos for metaburg. ti and reforem - 
5 — 7 fown. © 
E. 7. Pres. assae S.. h. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Two sets of Minerals, of 100 large shelf 
imens each. Each specimen is labelled 
with common and scientific name, and 
where found. Excellent collection for high 
school. Regular price $15.00. If sold be- 
fore Aug. 1, 1886, will box carefully and 
send by express for half price $7.50. 


INVESTORS | 


. a Lanp 
is ous 
580, 








war 
Msn ations 








One Hughes’ Stereotyping Apparatus, 
largest size, with —s xox, furnace, iron 
cores, etc., omer te, hardly used, as good 


asnew. Will be sold with office nght, 
very low. 
Star Bicycle, 51 inch, in good order, but 


httle used, with nickel lantern and bell, 
cost about $180.00. For sale low. 


EK. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 Cuinton Piace, N. Y. 


HELPS ror TEACHERS 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now nearly ready. It contains 
in its 64 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
—- books for teachers. These have 
carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher's price, and 
tage. All the most prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given. 
It has also a short list of reference books, 
club list of educational and other payx rs, 
and acareful index. Nothing like it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. Sent free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Edueational Publishers, 
25 Cranton Piace, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR 


School Libraries. 


We now are ready to 
suitable books for 
Libraries. School 

Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive Tist of béoks 
with prices. This list is 
jaan the best selection of the size made, 

and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
descriptive catalogue is in active prepa- 
ration, We will make liberal terms, Ad- 
dress, 


with, KELLOGG, £00... 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 8E SERIES. 


Volume II, Now Ready. 


A History of Education. 


By F, V. N. PAINTER, oF ROANOKE COLLEGE, Va. 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, as it partially the A geen 5 ae 
principles, labors, and progress of the more fully and im +4 ee 
yet published. The history of education, viewed from the Soles of of the history 
of civilization, is traced in its relation —_ the social, political, and religious condi- 
tions of each country. Price, gine . 650 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
Normal Classes, Teachers’ Reading 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New re Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.—ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Ready June ist. 


GREAT LIVES: | COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This work wili be found to be of absorbing interest for i Bihoaks az. i the Library, and 
e General Reader 


° Without sy “minutely into the affairs od Ko neph pastionier country, the author selects some 
great life in a given epoch, and around it grou ae Se istorical events—the habits, custom 
and manvers of the Deople ; their social, political, religious, and sntesiccene’ Gite and by vivid an 
interesting pen pictures, fixes history, ANCIENT, M AL, AN DERN, in the mind of 


the 

It substitutes photographie sketches of great men and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
which embraces too much, and impresses too httle. 

The charming style in which this book 1s written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention 
and make the History lesson the favorite of all the studies. Asa SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
ne found of unequaled interest ; its vivacious and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and ins 


ures 
tresults. 
° TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES will here find a work that will io them a rich harvest, 
whether considered as a general history, or roa! for its style or for for general cu culture. 
Samples sent, post-paid, on receipt of the Introduction holesale price, $1.00. 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Frantlin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York: 
JAMES A. EDWARDS. General Western Agent, DUBUQUE, Iowa. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK KEEPING. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY for High Schools. 
SINGLE ENTRY for Grammar Schools. 


Legally y adopted for use in cities and tqwas in New England alone aggregating 
apopulation of over 


2,800,000. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application. Specimen copy with reference to in- 
troduction on receipt of 50 cents for Single and Double Entry ; 80 cents for 
Single Entry. Address, , 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’'S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss Ex1zaBEeTH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A bees yeas) of Lessons 
ed _ mel Department of Grammar School No. 49, New York Oy. Part I—The Human 
pre 1,00, Pupil’s —s 36 cents. Pant ll—The AB Reader, price 20 cents. 

Paw IL{—Leasons in Plants, price $1.00. 

R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, astoniehing the 
whatever their merits, were certain] The intellectual drill of the children was abso- 
lutely perfect. There was som ~ 5 a. sbreatute in the readiness with which they 
answered every question that was to aon. PThey exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were alwa ween ey ite and exact as if they had been revised by a committee of law- 
yers or mathematicians * tthe books and learn how it is done. 


TEACHERS WANTED/THE BEST MUSIC 


During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and popular line of school books 


Special terms made on class supplies, to 

















methods used in this school :—‘* The results 





Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Dit‘on & Co’s 


to the school and into the schoolsof are Sooke are = mg source of en- 
every county. Liberal terms to live men | vocal. 


Address JUHN E, POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philade!phia, Pa. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


dnc Latest—The Best. 


oF Georrep Sore aaheok use and adapted 
to any yy 7) 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. $2.00 
College Songs, (With new popular songs) 50c. 
War Songs, (Grand Army and Patriotic) 50c. 
Choice Vocal Duets, $1.00 
American Ballad COli’n 50c. 

The less to ¢ lage chart spastic sien pack. and alt 
contain just the songs that make the time pass 
merrily in hotel parlors, boat rides and excursions. 








For Piano, 
Piano Class Moderately difficult and 
very tasteful Ss: Pieces, - 


For Summer Reading, there is nothing more 
Silethtully fresh and fascina than 
.each $1.25). 


is Letion of wendeistd : 
e erso en Vols, eac i) 
@ ved ) 

ical Romance, $1.50 

'° $1.50 

he oprace, a Musical ovel, 1.00 
These, with the various lives of the Y'4 tone 


masters, are most vaiuable as well as in ’ 
and should t be in every public library. ve 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning 





Size uniformly 54x68 inches, 3 pou on 
c.oth, with sollars, colored ees el 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0., 
Importers Booksellers, 





For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the | Stewart 


Barnes’ New Geo 


Barner’ Element 
Barnes’ Complete 

The object in view in the 
which, after all, is the Truest 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
They are full without crowding. Ali the somes 
~~ ee ees engraved In large (9 5. 

ties, en: wee large 
Standard Time, “Comps ares (TES 

An AR Heads 
he yr of an High. 

or steamer, High 

, pal Seaporis, and 


i Elevations, ort 
of River en vy meg 
traveled in x ba 
lands, Low 
Commercial Routes are 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


eographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Geography. 

eography. 

ro; of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


-60 
RS 


Cloth, ss ‘ 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, isan important feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, Topical Reviews Language 1 es- 
sons are given at the end of each one iter. zee 
Boulietin of Recent Discoveries 

of Events is a unique and valuable Senture. itis is 

brought up to date with every new edition. 
= e Appe are given Areas, Populations, 
‘hts a Mountains, Length of Rivers, 


~ ouncing Vocabula: y- 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS tor Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dozen, 
NumbertTablets, No. 


Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., 
Each Tablet 
p™Upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of b 


A. 
Answers to Number Tablets ets (pamphlets), per copy, - - - . ° 


consists of ee pages of examples, perforated and ts be detached ane handed in by 
lank paper. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 





50 


appropriate 
Num 


Sn ME 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 ce’ 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 


7 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. In twelve 

56 sheets ; sheets of from five to ten exercises to be written out on 

forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2, 3 are beautifully illustrated with 

ictures. No. 2 contains 16 pages of Script, ex ressly drawn and engraved for this 
1 to 4 are also ruled on ascale of , oie 


each contain 
iow, which is is 


ke copy-books, with double ruling 
cents. 


(a Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
209 Wabash Ave., 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or 


ons Greek as ht be learned 0 easily and 





Xenophon’: '8 Anabasi 
Clark’s Practical and P 
and to all other ary Cy 

Sar ‘yen *s Sta 
pdeee 8 S proneh Bert Series 


ice to branches $1,1 


, Ocesar, ae By —, on. Seeendl, 
An rh Grammar: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


ht Psevny ares ecraping 


ane t together so = ae as Latin 
n one 
. amer’s 2 Ttiad, Gospel of Bt, John, and 


Frost’s American ‘ibcater, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Scheol 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears =... Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





2,000 Copies in Black. NoWashing. 
cating process. Any one can use it. 


J. W. FREEMAN, 


THE CYCLOSTY LE. 


No Electricity. The latest and best dupli- 
Especially poauted for Teachers, County 
Examiners, Institute Instructors, Send for sample of 


work and terms. 


Cyclostyle Agency, 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, OHIO. 





MACMILLAN & (60.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


’s | in Elem. Pazsiolosy.. Ot 10 
Goikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog........... 10 
"s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ iio 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... . 70 
Jevon's Elemen Lessons in Logic........ 40 
wart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in aurensiay. . 1,25 


Educationa) Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ ‘Foike’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years cid 

down to infancy, and suited to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
Pa za come, Boaréa, Nw = 3 
om ont poe variety of short, simple 
dialogu: men | origina and suited to 
the wae 4 children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best of the 

kind we have ever seen.”— Register, , Ti. 


Young Folke’ Recitatione. 
04 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 

This book contains choice headings bee i Recite- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen ar, age. 
‘*We can commend this work with confidence 
as calculated to elevate an oF aa’ J the tastes of 
those for whom it is design ournal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 











and Wholesale 
Joun A. Bore, Mi 


Pps mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Gontesming Dialogues me. ion Songs, Tableaux. 
ackboard Exercises, etc.. for Pri Primary 
Soucols, ikindargertens. 1 Vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 


EXHIBITION pate. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slader 


gerthaes leaux, Cha-ades Biackboad 
Reon’ etc saspted to 
}~ and HI High Schon. 1 vol., lomo boards. 


0 cts. 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland 
Cooteteing N. - ~eee Motion Songs, 


50 cts. 
THE NEW DL DIALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. 
l vol. AF om, re. 27 Dialogues, new and origina! 


MANOA vAL “oF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 
by L~ w. my ~ -hhaned of Boston Schools. 


NATIONAL RT NDERGARTEN SONGS AND 

YS. Written and Collected Mrs. Louise 

Pollock, P of National Kindergarten Eas 
1 stitute, W m, D.C. 1 vol, 











6mo, boaras: 
AND PANTOMIM 
tertainm: 


MENTS. and 
Home, with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 
*,° ADY¢f the above sent by mail, postage paid: 
receipt of Price. rr A, oy 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston: 


L PAGE'S 


ID GLUE 




















the SCHOOL JOURNAL communicating | PvsucaATiON DEPARTMENT PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
15 Bromfield Street, with advertisers. bs ©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 
No. 107. 


Extra Fine. 





PERRY & G2 Sans ~<amum ~<a For Schools 


sa rit : Wi an 
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